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ON AN INTAGLIO HEAD OF MINEEBVA, 
BY T. B. ALDRICH. 
The cunning hand that carved this face, 
A little helmeted Minerva— 
The hand, I say, ere Phidias wrought, 
Had lost its subtle skill and fervor. 


Who was he? Was he glad or sad, 

Who knew to carve in such a fashion ? 
Perchance be shaped this dainty head 

For some brown girl that scorned his passion. 


But he is dust : we may not know 
His happy or unbappy story ; 

Nameless, and dead these thousand years, 
His work outlives him—there ’s his glory. 


Both man and jewel lay in earth 
Beneath a lava-buried city ; 

The thousand summers came and went, 
With neither haste, nor hate, nor pity. 


The years wiped out the man, but left 
The jewel fresh as any blossom, 
Till some Visconti dug it up— 
To rise and fall on Mabel’s bosom! 


O Roman brother! see how Time 

Your gracious handiwork has guarded, 
See how your loving, patient art 

Has come, at last, to be rewarded ! 


Who would not suffer slights of men, 
And pangs of hopeless passion also, 
To have his carven agate stone 
On such a bosom rise and fall so! 





HISTORY OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Before the Piano-forte came the Harpsi- 
chord, and before the Harpsichord came 
the Spinet, and before the spinet came the 
Virginal, and before the Virginal came the 
Clavichord and Monochord; before 
these the Clavicytherium, before that the 
citole, before that the Dulcimer and Psal- 
tery, and before them all the Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman harps and lyres innu- 
merable. 

Some of the harps of antiquity were 
struck with a quill or “plectrum.” We 
know very little about them except that 
some were round and some angular, some 
with three corners, some with more, some 
had ten strings, some thirteen; and mod- 
ifications of these varieties formed the 
staple of stringed instruments in the mid- 
dle ages. 

The middle ages, then, had harps of all 
kinds, and out of the harp grew the psal- 
tery, the dulcimer, and citole. 





The Psaltery was a box with metal strings 
stretched over it; it was plucked with a 
quill, 

The Dulcimer was also a box with strings 
stretched over it, but it was struck with two 
crooked sticks. The Citole, or “little 
chest,” was another box with strings 
stretched over it, but it was played with 
the fingers. And now, if we roll all these 
into one, we shall get the first glimmering 
notion or embryo of a piano. 

A Piano involves three fundamental 
ideas: Percussion (hammer), vibration on so- 
norous bor (sounding-board), and _finger- 
touch through mechanical action (key-board). 
From the dulcimer we get percussion with a 
hammer, and from all three we get the sono- 
rous box, or sounding-board; but no one 
had yet thought of that crowning glory— 
that now, at length, so perfect and subtle 
a minister of touch, the key-board. 

As early as the eleventh century the 
key-board was applied to the organ, and 
some time afterward an unknown Italian 
adapted it to stringed instruments, and 
hence arose the Clavicytherium, or keyed 
lyre. This was fitted with catgut strings 
and plucked with quills, called jacks ; and so, 
incredible as it may seem, the instrument, 
in gaining a key-board, actually lost its 
metal strings and the percussion touch. 

The Clavichord (1500) was a real advance; 
it was in most respects like the clavicythe- 
rium, with the restoration of metal strings 
and the addition of that sine qua non of all 
delicate effects of harmony—the damper. 

The Clavicymbal differed only from the 
clavichord in shape; it bore the same rela- 
tion to the clavichord that a small square 
piano does to an upright semi-grand. 

With the clavichord and clavicymbal we 
enter civilized regions; instead of having 
to fall back upon unknown dulcimer play- 
ers, copied from old manuscripts, and ladies 
out of stained windows with citoles on 
their laps, we have the solemn figure of old 
Sebastian Bach, with his neat periwig and 
silk stockings, thrumming those wonder- 
fully melodious jigs and sarabands on his 
favorite instrument, the clavichord. 

“T find it,” he says, “capable of express- 





ing the most refined thoughts. I do not 





believe it possible to produce from any 
harpsichord or piano-forte (i. ¢., a piano- 
forte of the Bach period) such a variety in 
the gradations of tones as upon this instru- 
ment, which, I allow, is poor in quality and 
small in scale, but extremely flexible.” 

In 1772, Dr. Burney visited C. P. E, Bach, 
and heard him play. ‘“M. Bach,” he 
writes, ‘‘ was so obliging as to sit down to 
his Silverman clavichord, on which he played 
three or four of his choicest compositions. 
In the pathetic and slow movements, when- 
ever he had a long note, he absolutely con- 
trived to produce from his instrument a cry 
of sorrow or complaint, such as can only be 
effected on the clavichord, and perhaps by 
himself.” 

The Virginal and Spinet were still nearer 
approaches to the piano-forte; they were 
an improved and more expensive kind of 
clavichord; they were much in vogue to- 
ward the end of the sixteenth century, and 
were found chiefly in the Elizabethan bou- 
doirs of the fine ladies of that stirring and 
romantic epoch. 

Some think virginal refers to Elizabeth, 
who liked to be called the virgin queen. 
Dr. Johnson says it was a compliment to 
young ladies in general, who all liked to 
strum the virginal. But another writer 
with better judgment, reminds us how, 
in the pleasant twilights of convents and 
old halls, it served to lead sweet voices in 
singing hymns to the virgin. The very 
sound of the word “ virginal,” reminds one 
of St. Cecilia sitting, as Raphael has painted 
her, in a general atmosphere of music, with 
angels listening; or else the light should 
fall through stained glass upon old impan- 
eled wainscots of dark oak, or upon purple 
velvet cushions and rich tapestry. And 
there, in some retired nook of an ancient 
palace at sunset, “‘ My love doth sit,” saith 
Spencer— 

‘ Playing alone, careless, on her heavenlie virginal.” 

About the year 1700 the virginal went 
out of fashion, and its place, was finally 
taken up by the improved clayichord, 
called spinet, and, later on, harpsichord. In 
1760, @ first-class harpsichord by Riieker, 
the most celebrated maker, cost one hun- 
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A grand harpsichord looked precisely 
like a grand piano, only it was provided 
with two key-boards, one above the other, 
the top one being to the bottom one very 
much what the swell key-board of the or- 
gan is to the main key-board. To every 
note there were four strings, three in uni- 
son, the fourth tuned an octave higher, 
and there were stops capable of shutting 
off or coupling any of these together. The 
quality of the sound depended upon the 
material of which the jack was made— 
whether, that is, the string was struck 
with cloth, quill, metal, or buff leather; 
the quantity did not depend, as in the piano, 
upon the finger-touch, but upon the num- 
ber of strings coupled together by the 
stops. It now at last occurred to admirers 
of the harp and violin that all refinement 
of musical expression depended upon 
touch, and that whereas you could only 
pluck a string by machinery in one way, 
you might hit it in a hundred ways. 

The long-abandoned notion of striking 
the strings with a hammer, was at length 
revived; and by the addition of this third 
and last element, the harpsicord emerged 
into the piano-forte, 

The idea occurred to three men at the 
same time, about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Cristofali, an Italian; 
Marius, a Frenchman; and Schroter, a 
German; the palm probably rests with the 
Italian, although so clumsy were the first at- 
tempts that little success attended them, 
and good harpsichords on the wrong prin- 
ciple were still prefered to bad pianos on 
the right one; but the key-note of the new 
instrument had been struck in more senses 
than one—the object of centuries was, in 
fact, accomplished—the age of the quill, 
pig's bristle, thorn, ivory tongue, etc., was 
rapidly drawing to its close. 

A small hammer was made to strike the 
string and awake a clear, precise, and del- 
icate tone unheard before, and the “scratch 
with a sound at the end of it,’ was about 
to be consigned, after a long reign, to an 
eternal oblivion. 

We can not wonder at the old harpsi- 
chord and clavichord lovers, even the 
greatest of them, not taking kindly at first 
to the piano-forte; the keys required a 
greater delicacy of treatment. It became 
necessary for musicians and amateurs to 
change their style of playing, and this alone 
was enough to hand over the new instru- 
ment to the rising generation. 

Silverman showed two of his piano-fortes 
to Sebastian Bach, who praised thei as in- 
genious pieces of mechanism, but com- 
plained of their feebleness of tone. 

Silverman, nothing disconcerted, retired 
into his workshop, and, after some years of 
study, during which no expense was spared, 
he at last produced an instrument which 
even Bach, wedded as he was to the clavi- 








chord, pronounced to be “ without fault.” 
From that moment a rapid demand for 
Silverman’s pianos rose throughout Ger- 
many ; they could not be made fast enough. 

But the man who, more than any other, 
made the piano and piano-forte music pop- 
ular in England and all over the continent. 
was Mazio Clementi, born at Rome, 1752, 
At eighteen he composed his Op. 11, which 
forms the basis of all piano-forte sonatas, 
and which Sebastian Bach observed, only 
the devil and Clementi could play. 
Clementi was educated in England, and 
soon rivaled Bach as a popular teacher. In 
1780 he went to Paris, and was perfectly 
astounded at his reception. 

He was dubbed the greatest player of 
the age, Mozart perhaps excepted, and 
soon afterward left for Vienna, where he 
became acquainted with Mozart, the reign- 
ing star; Father Haydn, and old Salieri, 
who was decidedly going off, and hated the 
new music, new pianos, and everything new. 
What right, forsooth, had these young up- 
starts to write music which the old men 
could not play? And such music, too! 
Mozart was a charlatan, Beethoven an im- 
pester, and even Schubert, the dear little 
choir-boy, who might have carried on the 
glorious old Italian traditions, was becom- 
ing tainted, and writing music like Mozart! 
Poor Salieri! if he could only have heard 
the seventh Schubert symphony and the B 
minor sonata, what would have become of 
him ? 

One evening Mozart and Clementi met 
in the drawing-room of the Emperor Joseph 
II; the Emperor and Empress of Russsia 
were the only others present. The royal 
trio were longing for a little music; but 
how could one great master take preced- 
ence of the other? At last, Clementi, 
the elder of the two, consented to begin, 
which he did with a long improvisation, 
winding up with a sonata. 

“Allons,” says the emperor, turning to 
Mozart, “‘d’rauf los!” (“ Now fire away!” 
and Mozart, after a short prelude, played 
one of his own sonatas. The royal audi- 
ence appear to have been delighted, and 
probably thought the one about as good as 
the other; but Mozart observed of Clementi, 
“ He is a good player, and that is all: he 
has great facility with his right hand, but 
not an atom of taste or feeling! ” 

The pianos used by Mozart and Clementi 
were the last improved pianos of Stein, the 
successor of Silverman, with an extended 
compass of five octaves; yet, in comparison 
with the commonest pianos now in use,these 
were but miserable machines. The ge- 
nius, however, was then alive who was des- 
tined to sweep away every imperfection in 
the working of. the piano, and place it 
once and forever on its present proud 
pedestal. 

Sebastian Erard was born at Strasburg, 





April 5, 1752. His extraordinary mechan- 
ical genius early attracted the attention of 
all the scientific mechanics in France: 
every problem was brought to him, and 
generally solved by him as speedily as the 
incomprehensible sums in arithmetic used 
to be by the calculating boy. 

His manners were refined, and the face 
of his amiable and versatile character 
gained him admission into the highest cir- 
cles. He lived in the homes of the French 
nobility, and amused them by the uninter- 
rupted flow of bran-new inventions and 
extraordinary mechanical contrivances, 
Nothing was too hard for him to accomplish, 
and nothing so good but what he could find 
means to improve upon it. In 1796 he 
made his first horizontal grand pianos, and 
Dussek played on one with great ec/at, in 
Paris, in 1808. But the touch was still 
heavy and somewhat slow. It was not un- 
til 1823 that Erard produced an instrument 
susceptible to the finest gradations in 
touch; and thus, after laying down all the 
new principles which have since made his 
name so illustrious, he breathed his last at 
his country house, “La Muettes,” near 
Passey, on the 5th of August, 1831, at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

There are about two hundred well-known 
piano-forte makers, and each one has his 
own peculiar key-board action, most of 
them being very slight modifications. The 
strings of a “Grand” pull between eleven 
and twelve tons, or about twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. There are forty-eight differ- 
ent materials uséd in constructing a piano, 
laying no less than sixteen countries under 
contribution, and employing forty-two dif- 
ferent hands. 

The following simple rules are more 
commonly known than observed: Keep 
your piano out of damp rooms; never 
place it too near the fire or the window, or 
between them, or in a draught, but place 
it at least a foot from the wall, or in the 
middle of the room, Do not load the top 
of it with books; and if it is a cottage, 
don’t turn the bottom—as I have known 
some people do—into a cupboard for 
wine and dessert. Keep the keys carefully 
dusted, and always shut down the lid when 
you have done playing. 

Music ayp Morats. 


THE ROMANCE OF FIDDLE DEALING. 


Nearly fifty years ago, a gaunt Italian, 
called Luigi Tarisio, arrived in Paris one 
day, with a lot of old Italian instruments 
by makers whose names were hardly 
known. 

The principal dealers, whose minds were 
narrowed—as is often the case—to three or 
makers, would not deal with him. 

M. Georges Chanot, younger and more 
intelligent, purchased largely, and en- 
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couraged him to return. He came back 
next year with a better lot; and yearly in- 
creasing his funds, he flew at the highest 
game, and, in the course of thirty years, 
imported nearly all the finest specimens of 
Stradinarius and Guarnerius France p s- 
sesses. 

He was the greatest connoisseur that 
ever lived or can live, because he had the 
true mind of a connoisseur, and vast op- 
portunities. He ransacked Italy before the 
tickets in the violins of Francesco Stra- 
dinarius, Alexander Gagliano, Lorenzo 
Guadagnini, Giofredus Cappa, Gobetti, 
Morgilato Morella, Antonio Mariani, Santo 
Magini, and Matteo Benti, of brescia; 
Michael Angelo, Bergonzi, Montagnana, 
Thomas Balestrieri, Storioni, Vicenzo Rug- 
ger, the Testori, Petrus Guarnerius of Ven- 
ice, and full fifty more, had been tampered 
with, that every brilliant masterpiece might 
be assigned to some popularname. To his 
immortal credit, he fought against this 
mania; and his motto was,— 

** A tout seigneur tout honneur.” 

The man’s whole soul was in fiddles. He 
was a great dealer, but a greater amateur. 
He had gems by him no money would buy 
from him. No. 91 was one of them. But 
for his death you would never have cast 
eyes on it: he has often talked to me of 
it; but he would never let me see it, for fear 
I should tempt him: 

Well, one day, George Chanot, Sen., who 
is, perhaps, the best judge of violins left, now 
Tarisio is gone, made an excursion to Spain, 
to see if he could find anything there. He 
found mighty little; but, coming to the 
shop of a fiddle-maker, one Ortega, he saw 
the belly of an old bass hung up with other 
things. Chanot rubbed his eyes, and asked 
himself was he dreaming!—the belly of a 
Stradinarius bass roasting in a shop- 
window! He went in, and very soon 
bought it for about forty francs. He then 
ascertained that the bass belonged to a lady 
of rank. The belly was full of cracks: so, 
not to make two bites of a cherry, Ortega 
had made a nice new one. 

Chanot carried this precious fragment 
home, and hung it up in his shop, but not 
in the window; for he is too good a judge 
not to know the sun will take all the color 
out of that maker's varnish. : 

Tarisio came in from Italy; and his eye 
lighted instantly on the Stradinarius belly. 
He pestered Chanot till the latter sold it 
him for a thousand francs, and told him 
where the rest was. Tarisio no sooner knew 
this than he flew to Madrid. He learned 
from Ortega where the lady lived, and called 
on her to see it. “Sir,” says the lady, “it 
is at your disposition.” That does not 
mean much in Spain. When he offered to 
buy it, she coquetted with him; said it had 
been long in the family—money could not 
replace a thing of that kind; and in short, 





she put on the screw, as she thought, and 
sold it to him for about four thousand 
francs. 

What he did with the Ortega belly is not 
known—perhaps sold it to some person in 
the tooth-pick trade. 

He sailed exultant for Paris with the 
Spanish bass in case. He never let it out 
of his sight. 

The pair were caught by a storm in the 
Bay of Biscay. The ship rolled: Tarisio 
clasped his bass tight, and trembled. It 
was a terrible gale; and for one whole day 
they were in real danger. Tarisio spoke of 
it to me with a shudder. I will give you 
his real words, for they struck me at the 
time, and I have often thought of them 
since: ‘* Au, My poor Mr. Reape! Tne Bass 
or SPAIN WAS ALL BUT LosT!,’ 

Was not this a true connoisseur—a gen- 
uine enthusiast? Observe! there was also 
an emphemeral insect, called Luigi Tarisio, 
who would have gone down with the bass ; 
but that made no impression on his mind. 
De MINIMIS NON cuRAT LuDovicus. 

He got it safe to Paris 

A certain high priest in these mysteries, 
called Vuillame, with the help of a sacred 
vessel, called the glue-pot, soon rewedded 
the back and sides to the belly; and the 
bass being now just what it was when the 
ruffian Ortega put his fingerin the pie, was 
sold for twenty thousand francs. 

I saw the Spanish bass in Paris twenty- 
two years ago, and you can see it any day 
this month you like; for it is the identical 
violincello now on show at Kensington, num- 
bered 188. Who wouid divine its separate 
adventures to see it all reposing so calm and 
uniform in that case,— post tot naufragia 
tutus?” CuarLes Reape. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON, 








CHAPTER XII. 

By the right which is invested in any 
man to protect the rights of another against 
a fraudulent contract, I had interfered 
with the sale of the “ La Grande” property, 
and brought proceedings to a sudden close. 
I knew that Hans Fredenburg had ob- 
tained all the claim he had upon the prop- 
erty, by intrigue with a feeble old man, 
whose reason was dethroned, and so I pub- 
licly declared. In vain he stormed, and, 
flourishing his fraudulent title, defied me 
to produce a better. The sale was stopped, 
and the works of art which had been sold 
before my arrival were suffered to remain 
in their places. 

Hans Fredenburg fairly raved with an- 
ger. He stamped upon the floor furiously ; 
and as he did so, a paper, carefully folded, 
fell from behind the picture of Antoinette. 
I snatched it up, and hastily examining it, 
discovered that it was the lost document 





which I knew must exist somewhere, and 
for which I had made many a fruitless 
search. It gave a clear title of the estate 
to Gretchen’s uncle or his heirs. 

The will—for such it was—was duly wit- 
nessed and signed. The false claimant, 
who had bargained with a person so insane 
as not to know his own rightful name, re- 
tired from the field, but too happy in escap- 
ing a prosecution. Gretchen and her 
uncle returned and took formal possession 
of the premises, which were thoroughly 
renovated and put in repair before her fos- 
ter mother, Mrs. Myers, with her son, were 
invited to occupy until our return from 


Europe. 
This sudden transaction seemed to 
Gretchen like a fairy tale. It was the 


realization of her brightest earthly hopes— 
a realization vouchsafed to few mortals. 

As for the old man, he enjoyed the rich 
autumn or Indian summer of life—that 
placid joy, once exuberant, but subdued 
by a heavy sorrow. He awoke from the 
night of years, and the morning of youth 
seemed revived again, with its hopes and 
ambitions. With his new-found niece and 
myself, he explored the works of art 
through Italy, and not only did he behold 
and enjoy, but he added several pictures 
which created a profound sensation. 

Gretchen and myself were fain to gather 
instruction from him, not only in the 
guidance of the brush, but in the direction 
of taste. 

But too much happiness was concen- 
trated in one brief space. Perhaps the 
aged artist labored too assiduously, for the 
old dreamy, longing look returned; his 
health became enfeebled, in spite of the 
bonny skies of Italy. He longed to visit 
the native land of his beloved lost one, and 
thither we hastened; but neither the 
balmy air of Italy or the sunny skies of 
La Belle France could restore him. He 
sank rapidly, and scarcely recognized any 
one around him. One day, as Gretchen 
and I sat beside him, watching the sands as 
they fell, he awoke from his slumber. The 
perfumed air came in at the window, and 
as it fanned the brow of the dying man, he 
said, ‘ Raise me up; for I hear her voice ;— 
she is singing—Antoinette! Now her per- 
fumed breath falls on my face!—she calls 
me! Hark!—yes, lam coming!” 

A sweet smile played over his face—he 
wasgone. He, who had lived—and yet not 
lived—so many years had possessed so 
much of this world’s goods, and enjoyed so 
little of them, had passed away and left 
them to others. 

Gretchen and myself were now rich; and 
the question remained for us to solve, 
Would it serve for our advancement in the 
art we had chosen, or would it only make 
us indolent and inert? Time will decide, 

THE END, 
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New York, July 17, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

We are now enjoying perfect immunity from the 
periodical sensations which usually disturb the public 
mind. Everything seems to be stagnant, and there is 
scarcely an observable ripple on the surface to magnify 
into an interesting journalistic item. At the watering- 
places elaborate preparation have been made to enter- 
tain the thousands who have gone thither. 

The managers of our places of amusement are the 
most industrious people in town. Max Maretzek, 
with his partner Tamberlik, for the past week has been 
energetically at work completing their company for the 
fall operatic campaign. Knabe’s piano warerooms in 
Fifth avenue have been crowded daily by our foreign 
population who have any pretense to vocal ability and 
the Italian dialect. Maretzek intends that there shall 
be no fault found with his chorus next season, for he 
has stolen a march on the other impressari, and made a 
neat selection of the best choristers that the metropolis 
can boast of. He will open with Lucca, Di Murska, 
and Tamberlik, at the Grand Opera House, in the latter 
part of August, for two weeks. Ajter visiting the 
principai cities, the company, it is said, will make a pil- 
grimage to California, Mexico, and Havana—places for 
which the company was ostensibly organized. Tam- 
berlik is a great favorite in Havana and Mexico and in 
those parts Maretzek expects to realize something more 
substantial than the mere honor of organizing and con- 
ducting an opera company. The Maretzek Opera Com- 
pany precede the Strakosch Company two weeks, but 
with no advantage, as the patrons of the opera will not 
return to the city until about the middle of September, 
at which time Strakosch opens his season at the Acad- 
emy of Music, under the most favorable auspices. Nils- 
son, of course, will be the vocal magnet, with Campa- 
rini and Capoul, to share the honors. So far the indi- 
cations are that the approaching season will be the most 
brilliant on record, Strakosch, though, will take the 
lead, as he always gives more satisfaction to the musical 
public in anything he undertakes than the rival man- 
agers. He has the advantage, too, of having secured the 
Academy. Had he failed to do this, all the famous 
operatic hosts that Europe can produce would not be a 
paying venture in any other house. 

Maurice Grau has acquired considerable of a reputa- 
tion as a manager, and though one of the quietest and 
most unobstrusive of men in his relations to the public, 
occasionally causes the other managers to look aghast, 
and they wonder why he does it. He made German 
opera pay, when others couldn’t. It was a novel idea 
of his when he introduced Madame Ristori before the 
American footlights, and that superb artiste proceeded 
to delineate a round of characters in a strange tongue. 
She pocketed a handsome fortune, and left these shores 
thoroughly convinced that America is the Eldorado for 
those pussessing real talent. Rossi was the greatest 
actor Italy ever produced; but within the past few 
years C. Thommasso Salvini rose from an humble rank 
in his profession, and has wrested the proud laurels 
from Rossi’s brow, and is now proclaimed Italy’s peer- 
less actor. M. Grau determined that while Salvini 
possessed youth and vigor, and without an equal in the 
portrayal of tragic emotion, America should be one of 
the first nations to indorse the sentiment of Italians in 
awarding him the distinguished honor which is claimed 
for him—that of being the greatest living actor. Sal- 
vini, with a company of his own selection, will arrive 
in this country the latter part of August. 

Manager Grau has also undertaken the production of 
English opera. The company which he propuses to or- 
ganize will surpass in artistic ability and eminence 
any heretofore heard. Miss Kellogg, who, for some unac- 
countable reason, has displeased the ruling impressari of 
Italian opera, and for the first time in her notable 
career of lyric triumphs has been ‘‘shelved,’’ or, in 
other words, found that foreign talent, if not appre- 








ciated, was preferred. Mr. Grau, learning of this fact, 
took advantage of the opportunity, and desired that 
Miss Kellogg should put her vocal gifts in another di- 
rection, a la Parepa Rosa—that of English opera. It 
will be her first essay in a “‘ new line of business,’ and 
very little doubt is’expressed of her ability to maintain 
the right of being considered the representative Ameri- 
can prima-donna. This distinction has never been de- 
nied her, and now that she is about to engage in a new 
venture, her admirers have no fear for the results. The 
contract has already been signed, and ere the Visitor 
is in the hands of its readers, the company, with Kel- 
logg, Madame Seguin, Charles Santley, the English 
baritone, perbaps Sims Reeves, England’s precious 
tenor, and other distinguished accessories, will have 
been organized and announced to open at Philadelphia 
in August or early in September. Mr. C. D. Hess, of 
Chicago, and Mr. Ferris, late of the Chicago Times, are 
associated with Mr. Grau in the management. Mr. 
Hess is now in Europe procuring wardrobes and making 
other necessary arrangements. 

Again, I must refer to Mr. Grau—this time in connec- 
tion with opera bouffe. Mlle. Aimee, the petite Offen- 
bachian siren, returns to this country the coming sea- 
son, under engagement to Manager Grau. She is in 
France now, selecting a corps of artists superior to any 
heretofore compusing comic opera companies, and also 
replenishing her wardrobe. The company will open at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater, September 4th, for a short 
season. 

Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist premier, sailed for 
his native Norway last week, accompanied by his wife 
and child. Something apropos of Ole Bull may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of the Visiror, as it has 
never appeared in print before. It is well known per- 
haps that Ole Bull is three score and ten, while his wife 
is but little over twenty. Ole Bull is a great favorite 
among his countrymen in the Scandinavian settlements 
out West, and is considerable of a political wirepuller, 
The settlers in that region placed great faith in his 
political theories, so much so, that they proposed send- 
ing him to represent one of the districts in the State 
Senate, or United States Senate, I am not certain 
which. He declined the offer to make him a statesman 
—preferring the honors which accrue to him from his 
chosen profession. But with the happy thought of a 
shrewd diplomat he suggested the selection of a friend 
of his, afterward his father-in-law, now Senator Pratt. 
His suggestion was religiously obeyed, and that is the 
sequel to the manner in which he won the heart of his 
young wife. Ole Bull will return to America in two 
years, in time for the Centennial Exhibition, to comply 
with the terms of an engagement . 

Maggie Mitchell celebrated her silver wedding in her 
little ‘‘Cottage by the Sea,” at Long Branch, last 
week. A large number of actors, artists, litterateurs, 
and other professionals were present, and presented 
her with many tokens of their esteem. 

Lydia Thompson returns with a new troupe of 
blondes in the autumn. She will open at the Olympic 
Theater. AmUuSICUS. 





VIENNA. 





**One of the great attractions of the exhibition is an 
open air concert given every afternoon by the Strauss 
Orchestra, at which the renowned leader, Johanna 
Strauss, appears. The orchestra occupies a handsome 
pavilion at the east end of the palace of industry and 
opposite the palace of the Khedive of Egypt. Back of 
it is the dense forest of the Prater, and in front a 
pleasantly laid out garden. Crowds always attend the 
concerts, which, as far as the rendering of light music 
is concerned, are not to be surpassed in the world. 
The orchestra consists of sixty players, and they have 
played the same walzes and polkas for so many years 
that perfection has well nigh been attained. To show 
you the kind of music that pleases the gay Viennese, I 
give you to-day’s programme: q 









PART I. 
1. Overture to ‘‘ Die Felsenmuhle ”’...............Reissiger 
2. ‘*Marien Klange” Waltz ..Joseph Strauss 
3. **Columbe ” entre act...........ccreseccccsceress sooees Gounod 
4. ‘“*Luslager Rath” Polka....... Johann Strauss 
5. Fantasie for Cornet-a-piston.. eqnovoceococsscoo AhOOR 
6. ** Wellen und Wogen ” Waltz .Johann Strauss 
7. *Stamblater ” potpourrsi.........s00e seocsesescseered¥OMSac 









































































PART II. 


8. Overture, “ Poet and Peasant ”’.......-.c...00 sess SUPPC 
9. “*Transactionem ” Waltz.................Johann Strauss 
. “*Ave Maria ” (for ’cello and harp)............8chubert 
** Die tanzende Muse” Polka Mazurka........... aeannte 

Johann Strauss 
- Solo for Cornet-a-piston. .........ccsses cre seececsceceeees EL 
. **Telegramme ” Waltz........ 
. “Verbruderungs marsh.. 





...Johann Strauss 


Wagner is usually represented on the programme and 
is splendidly interpreted by the orchestra. His music 
is most cordially received. Strauss only conducts his 
own compositions when he comes ; but as he is the musi- 
cal autocrat of Vienna, he comes only when he chooses. 
The people idolize him and never fail to applaud him 
when he appears in public. He is always encored, and 
always responds with unfailing good nature. Indeed, 
he seems willing to play just as long as his Viennese 
auditors care to hear him. His conducting here is 
marked with the same peculiar extravagances as he dis- 
played at Boston last year; but it is easy to see that he 
inspires his players by his nervous, passionate manner, 
and that they play much better when he takes the 
baton. There is a dash, a brilliancy, an elan about this 
orchestra which I have never heard equaled. By the 
by, I observe that Offenbach’s music is almost entirely 
discarded from the concert programmes of Vienna, 
where, three years ago, the people went into ecstacy 
over it. Perhaps they will treat Strauss’ music the 
same way, some time. Who knows? 


CHILLICOTHE, 0. 


The musical matters in Chillicothe have been looking 
up during the past year, and musical people feel encour- 
aged. The Board of Education during the year intro- 
duced music as a regular study in the public schools, and 
being so well satisfied with the results, it has re-elected 
Mr. W.L. Smith as music teacher for the ensuing year. 
Prof. Smith is determined on making this department a 
success, and with the aid of Blackman’s Graded Songs 
as text-books, the best results may be expected next 
year. We have, also, another gentleman here, in the 
person of Prof. C. R. Hodge, who is creating quite an 
interest in the line of bands and orchestral instruments 
and voice-culture. He is meeting with much success 
and doing a good work. Prof.J. A. Pingueley, the ac- 
complished violinist and teacher of dancing, is also 
here, giving instructions to the masters and misses in 
the art of tripping the “light fantastic.” 

The influence of the Cincinnati May Festival has al- 
ready been felt to some extent in Chillicothe, inasmuch 
as at a recent concert we were favored with a hearing 
of the chorus from second act of Tanuhauser, and 
Schumann's ‘‘Gipsy Life,’ given by a number of our 
best amateurs, under direction of Prof. St. Burkley; 
also, a la mode May Festival, a chorus of one thousand 
children from the public schools, under direction of 
Prof. Smith, sang at our Fourth of July Celebration. 

F. 








Mian, June 20, 1873. 

A very pleasant reminiscence of opera at home in the 
States was afforded us here this week, in the appearance 
of Marie Duval, formerly associated with the Nilsson — 
troupe. 

The quality of her voice disappointed me exceedingly 
when I first heard it nearly two yearsago; but the im- 
provement she has made during her stay here, is indeed 
remarkable, and her debut in ‘‘ Rigolette ’ may be re- 
garded as very successful. 

She paid two thousand francs for the engagement on 
condition that she be permiited to sing ‘‘ Barber of 
Seville,’ provided she made a success of “ Rigolette.” 
So next week we are to hear her again. 

Last evening was the treat of the season, when I 
listened for the first time to the great Galetti in the new 
op-ra of “‘Olema,” written expressly fur her. She is 
considered the first singer of Italy, and there is no 
doubt about it; she sings “‘like an angel,” with most 
exquisite feeling. 

Her voice is both strong and sweet, and is generally 
termed a dramatic soprano. But many agree with me 
that it is the purest mezzo. 

Her appearance is against her. She is very short 
very broad, and has not a handsome, though a very in- 
telligent face, and is one of the most dissipated women 
in Italy or on the stage. 
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Indeed, the experience of our American artists in 
their stage associations with the common run of vulgar 
actors, must be something rather trying, and be at the 
same time amusing. 

Of the singers here, Madame Pepeto, in ‘‘ Sonnambula”’ 
has given much pleasure, and the baritone Barre, in 
Porchielli’s “‘ Promessi Sposi,’’ which seems fair to con- 
tinue a great favorite with the Milanese. 

Signor Aldighieri is also a most pleasing baritone, 
whose personal attractions are well calculated to set off 
to advantage his peculiarly Italian voice. 

Madame Strauss did her best in her efforts to render 
attractive Gomez’s second opera, ‘Il Guarany.” 

Mr. Maurel is another excellent baritone, who will 
probably be heard in America next season. 

The greatest sensation was created when the announce- 
ment of “‘ Lohengrin” was made. The excitement of the 
Italians can be imagined ; party feeling ran to extremes; 
the anti-Wagnerists growing almost violent in their 
demonstrations against the opera. However, it is rather 
the exception to obtain an impartial judgment from an 
Italian audience, and at least some good has been accom- 
plished if only the curiosity has been excited to learn 
more of Wagner’s unparalleled creations. 

Of American artists we have great reason to be proud. 
Through the excessive heat which keeps me closely 
housed until after sunset, they are still toiling on, and 
many are sure of most flattering success—a few un- 
doubtedly of fame itself. 

Miss Laura Woolwine, pupil of Il Maestro Sangiovanni, 
the finest finishing master in Milan, has received most 
flattering praises from the great master. He predicts 
for her a great feature, as she has, in addition to “‘ the 
grand voice,” all the essentials which characterize a 
great artist. Among the operas which Miss Woolwine 
has been studying, are Lucia, Rigolette, Ruritani, and 
Othello, Rossini’s most dramatic opera. 

Miss Emma Cranch, also a pupil of Sangiovanni, has 
made great improvement during her stay in Italy, and 
is now studying under Brignoli, in Paris. She will take 
lessons in England before returning home, thus giving 
herself the best advantages possible. Miss Cranch has 
not chosen to study for the opera, her voice and bet- 
ter calculated for faithful, pure rendering of oratorio 
music. A successful future doubtless awaits this con- 
scientious student. 

Miss Josie Jones has made her debut in opera, and as 
Zingarella in the ‘‘ Barber’’ aroused the Italians to a 
remarkable degree of enthusiasm. After some months 
longer study in Milan, Miss Jones will commence her 
public career as an artist. 

Miss Lizzie Babbitt has commenced studying ‘* Nor- 
ma,”’ and has a voice of excellent promise. 

The future of opera in America bids fair to crown 
with fame many native artists who are at present but 
faithful students in this old art-stimulating city. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 

The Italian opera season, at the Academy of Music, 
commences September 29th, under the capable manage- 
ment of M. Strakosch, and promises to give us ten con- 
secutive weeks of fashionable harmony. Besides the 
operas we are all familiar with, we are to have a couple 
of novelties in Wagner's ‘‘Lohengrin” and Verdi’s 
**Aida.” Mme. Christine Nilsson is announced as the 
leading cantatrice, with Miles. Maresi and Torriani as 
the dramatic prime-donna. Miss Cary is to be the con- 
tralto ; Signor Italo Campanini and M. Victor Capoul the 
tenors; M. Maurel and Signor Del Puente, baritones; 
Signor Evasio Scolari, baritone-buffo ; Signor Nanetti, 
basso profundo, Sig. Muzio is to conduct and M. Beh- 
rens is toassist him. This isa potential combination 
of talent, and can not fail to inspire general satisfaction 
among those who appreciate the Italian school of vocal- 
ism. Preparations of a very liberal kind have been 
made, we are told, to introduce the new operas in a be- 
coming manner, and as M. Strakosch has returned from 
Italy to Paris, from whence he writes here, gossip sug- 
gests, with new dresses and appointments, we may justly 
anticipate a brilliant opening and a triumphant season. 








A“ Lisztverein” has been formed at Pesth, and it is 
intended to establish similar societies in various parts of 
Germany for the propagation of the works of the Hun- 
garian pianist. 


POTPOURRI. 


Tue Lire or Franz Scuuspert, BY GEO. LOWELL 
Austin.—This is a good-natured attempt to make us 
better acquainted with perhaps the greatest song-writer 
that ever lived. Asa piece of book-making, it has the 
usual shortcomings of musical works: 1. No reference 
to the sources whence the facts were derived. Whether 
the book is out of the inner consciousness of the editor, 
or is based on Kreissle’s ‘ Life of Schubert,’ published 
at Vienna some years ago, we can not tell. 2. It has nei- 
ther table of contents nor index, which is much the same 
as a man’s appearing on the street without hat or boots, 
3. It gives no catalogue of Schubert’s works, although 
several more or less complete editions have lately ap- 
peared in Germany. It also fails to give us a lifelike 
picture of Schubert’s way of life, the society in which he 
moved, or even a general idea of his personal appear- 
ance. In the critical resume of Schubert’s ‘‘ character 
and works,” Mr. Austin would have done better had he 
betrayed some consciousness of Brendel’s able summary 
in his ‘Geschichte der Musik’ or Ehlert’s picturesque 
eulogium in the ‘ Letters on Music.’— Nation. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT ON SoUND.—The following 
beautiful experiment, described by Professor Tyndall, 
shows how music may be transmitted by an ordinary 
wooden rod: In a room two floors beneath his lecture- 
room there was a piano upon which an artist was play- 
ing, but the audience could not hear it. A rod of deal, 
with its lower end resting upon the sounding beard of 
the piano, extended upward through the two floors, its 
upper end being exposed before the lecture-table. But 
still no sound was heard. A violin was then placed 
upon the end of the rod, which was thrown into reso- 
nance by the ascending thrills, and instantly the music 
of the piano was given out in the lecture-room. A 
guitar and a harp were substituted for the violin, and 
with the same result. The vibrations of the piano- 
strings were communicated to the soundiug board; they 
traversed the long rod, were reproduced by the resonant 
bodies above, the air was carved into waves, and the 
whole musical composition was delivered to the listening 
audience. 


PoLiTENESs.—The politeness of the French people has 
passed into a proverb; but, like many a popular fallacy, 
it has been proved upon the testimony of travelers and 
unprejudiced observers to be but skin deep. A French- 
man will take off his hat, make more bows and scrapes, 
utter more apologies in ten minutes than an average 
Englishman or American in a year. He will rob you 
with the air of a Chesterfield, and cut your throat with 
the most refreshing courtesy imaginable. The shop- 
keepers of Paris are notorious for the ease with which 
they forget the strict rule of fair dealing, and English- 
speaking residents in that famous city are unanimous in 
the opinion that the Parisians are the most backbiting 
people in Europe. Politeness is a good thing; a little 
more of it among our people, more especially our retail 
dealers, might be desirable; but we are generally afraid 
of too polite people, or at least of people who are too 
civil by half on first acquaintance. There often lies 
more peril in their words than in twenty of the swords 
of more disagreeable acquaintances. 


THe Origin or ‘*‘ Hatt Cotumpia.”’—In the ‘* Recol- 
lections of Washington,” just published, occurs the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

“‘The song of ‘ Hail Columbia,’ adapted in measure to 
the ‘ President’s March,’ was written by Joseph Hop- 
kinson, of Philadelphia, in 1798. At that time war with 
France was expected, and a patriotic feeling pervaded 
the community. Mr. Fox, « young singer and actor, 
called upon Hopkinson one morning and said, ‘ To-mor- 
row evening is appointed for my benefit at the theater. 
Not a single box has been taken, and I fear there will 
be a thin house. If you will write me some patriotic 
verses to the tune of the ‘ President’s March’ I feel sure 
of a full house. Several about the theater have attempted 
it, but they have come to the conclusion that it can not 
be done; yet I think you may succeed.’ Mr. Hopkin- 
son retired to his study, wrote the first verse and chorus, 
and submitted them to Mr. Fox, who sang them to a 
harpsichord accompaniment. The tune and the words 
harmonized. The song was soon finished, and that 
evening the young actor received it. The next morning 
the placards announced that Mr. Fox would give a new 
patriotic song. The house was crowded—the song was 
sung—the audience delighted. Eight times it was called 
for and repeated, and when sung the ninth time, the whole 
audience stood up and joined in the chorus. Night 
after night, ‘Hail Columbia’ was applauded in the 
theater, and in a few days was the universal song of the 
boys in the streets. Such was the origin of our national 


SIGNOR CAMPANINI. 





Signor Campanini is to appear under Max Strakosch’s 
management at the Academy of Music during the ap- 
proaching season. The views of an evidently well- 
informed London correspondent of a New York journal 
on this artist’s qualities as a first-class tenor will there. 
fore be read with peculiar interest at this moment. We 
append them: 


** Within the last few months rumor has whispered of 
a young Italian, Italo Campanini by name, whose sing- 
ing, especially in Wagner’s ** Lohengrin,”’ in Florence, 
Bologna, and Rome, was exciting the admiration of all 
hearers. The rumors naturally did not escape our Lonw 
don managers, and their agents, always on the qui vive 
in these matters, and the result was an exciting race to 
Rome, the competitors being Mr. Gye, of Covent Gar- 
den, in person, and a representative of Mr. Mapleson, 
of Her Majesty’s Opera. The result was a victory by a 
few hours only, for Mr. Mapleson ; the engagement was 
immediately signed, and on Saturday, May 4 (already a 
red-letter day in operatic history as the date of the first 
appearances of Jenny Lind, Christine Nilsson, Adelina 
Patti, and Marie Marimon) Signor Italo Campanini 
made his debut in England, at Drury Lane, as Gennaro 
in ‘Lucrezia Borgia’ before the largest, most fashion- 
able, and most critical audience London can produce in 
the height of the season. 

‘*The new-comer’s first appearance was one succes- 
sion of triumphs, and on the conclusion of the opera 
but one opinion was expressed, viz: that the tenor for 
whom the whole operatic world had so long waited had 
at length come to light. So far as can be judged at 
present, Campanini possesses every qualification re- 
quired to fit him for the position-he alone, amongst 
modern singers, seems capable of filling. He is young, 
of most agreeable presence, and already a finished actor, 
having apparently the happy genius of always being 
perfectly at his ease, behaving naturally in every situa- 
tion, a characteristic possessed only by such as are ‘to 
the manor born.’ More important still, nature has 
gifted him with an exquisite voice of rare sweetness 
and compass, and of equal tone, which he manages with 
the most consummate skill. In timére the voice much 
resembles that of the late Signor G ugloni, and in ad- 
dition Signor Campanini possesses high chest notes, and 
can sing up to D flat with ease. There were hints of 
wonderful displays at rehearsals, and of the high opin- 
ion of the new-comer entertained by the musical director, 
Sir M. Costa, and all the artists at the theater, hence, 
the densely crowded house to welcome a singer who 
came with no preliminary flourish. Still, frequent dis- 
appointments had made people sceptical, and few were 
prepared for the triumph that awaited the new Gennaro, 
His appearance, however, predisposed the audience in 
his favor, and his first solo, the famous ‘ Di pescator,’ 
settled all doubts as to Campanini’s splendid voice and 
rare ability as a singer. The remainder of the opera 
was a series of successes. In the second act Campanini 
had apparently recovered from a slight nervousness that 
affected his singing at first, and sang and acted with 
even greater sweetness, power, and effect. The great 
trio in this scene, and the succeeding duo with Lucrezia 
(Mile. Titiens), were in the best style of art, and on the 
fall of the curtain a buzz of surprise and delight ran 
through the house. Campanini’s greatest triumph was, 
however, achieved in the last act, when his splendid 
rendering of the interpolated air, ‘ Deserto in Terra,’ 
from Donizetti’s ‘ Don Sebastiano,’ ,(rapturously en- 
cored), and his acting and wonderfully expressive sing- 
ing in the scene ending with his death, sealed his tri- 
umph, and he was recalled again and again. 


It is, of course, difficult to form a just estimate ofa 
singer’s capabilities on his first appearance, and in one 
opera; but it is almost impossible for those experienced 
in operatic matters to be mistaken in at once recog- 
nizing a really good artiste. Signor Campanini un- 
doubtedly sings with the truest taste and expression, 
and phrases as only a thoroughly artistic Italian tenor 
can phrase, and as his greatest success abroad has been 
achieved in ‘Lohengrin’ (he being the only Italian 
tenor who has sung Wagner’s music), it is more than 
probable that he possesses even higher qualifications 
than those displayed by him in his opening role on Sat- 
urday. In any case we may be grateful to the music of 
the future for introducing us to the tenor of the future, 
for such Campanini is assuredly destined to prove. 
Signor Campanini was particularly happy in his associ- 
ates, the cast (a perfect one) including Mlle. Titiens, 
the only living artiste who can adequately represent the 
terrible Lucrezia. Madame Trebelli Bettini, the peer- 
less contralto, whose splendid voice and singing, and 
fascinating appearance and acting, render her an in- 
comparable Maffio Orsini, and Signor Rota, the new 
baritone from St. Petersburg, who gave an admirable 
rendering of the Duke, achieving a genuine success that 
would have attracted much more attention but for the 
almost absorbing interest excited by the new tenor. It 
is also extremely fortunate for Campanini that he should 
sing during his first season here under the exp-rienced 
guidance and advice of so renowned a musical director 
as Sir M. Costa, who this year presides over one of the 
finest orchestras ever brought together in any opera- 
house. Those best acquainted with operatic matters 
know how many of the greatest lyric artists owe mucl: 
of their success to the invaluable hints and suggestions 
of this most celebrated of musical conductors. As the 
new tenor is to sing in conjunction with Miles. Chris- 
tine Nilsson, Marimon, Kellogg, Titiens, and Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, a season of exceptional interest in 
operatic annals may safely be predicted for Her Majesty's 





song, ‘ Hail Columbia.’ ” 
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Mosicar ConTENTS. 


THERE’S MONNY A SHLIP, Pro Phundo Basso. 


SERENADE, E. Paladithe. 
HEAVENLY LOVE, P. P. Bliss. 
BY THE BLUE SEA. Sir Henry Smart, 


MAY DAY (round) AND FOUR RULRES, P. P, Bliss. 
SLUMBER, DEAREST (SERENADE), H. R. Palmer. 


HEAR THOSE SOOTHING SOUNDS, 
Arranged by H. R. Palmer. 








ART EXHIBITION OF 1873. 


Last year the art portion of our yearly 
Industrial Exposition was under greatly 
favored conditions over any previous exhi- 
bition. In each of the three former years 
the halls assigned were but walls over imi- 
tation marble mantles or improved modern 
grates, interspersed with patent iron dogs 
and marvelously modern antique vases of 
rude lines and finish. Then, too, the cen- 
ter of the long room was one confused 
_ mass of pianos and organs, where rival 
makers endeavored to drown each other in 
volumes of sound. Thus cut off in space 
for display or room for view, shut out of 
light for effect, ‘‘art” was but a portion in 
a measure of the vast mass of things made 
only for sale. To remedy this a hall of 
fine size and good parts was built in the 
park opposite the larger buildings. When, 
then, there was room, light, and a separation 
from the purely commercial parts of the 
Exposition, it was possible to procure from 
the famous galleries of the city anything or 
everything the committee might wish to 
display. This privilege, with new works 
from our artists, formed an exhibition of 
pictures and engravings that never was 
equaled in the country, and probably may 
not be again. This is not an exaggeration, 
but perhaps needs some explanation. 
After the Grey collection, Cincinnati is 





the richest city of the country in engravings. 
Of pictures here, it is no new thing, born 
of lately gotten riches, to buy what the 
fashion of the day may dictate. For near 
a half century her galleries have been grad- 
ually growing,; and although not diverse, 
being mostly confined to a particular 
school, that very fact enables a special 
display scarcely attainable even abroad. 
There were seven hundred works of art on 
the walls and floors of this new Art Hall, 
forming an exhibition that became famous 
throughout the East as well of the West, 
and was enjoyed by hundreds of thousands. 

With such a standard before the com- 
mittee, there is presented a difficult task to 
furnish new material that shall not fall so 
far below the last year’s effort as not to 
attract the attention and enlist the sympa- 
thies of the public sufficiently to compen- 
sate for the great and continuous labor re- 
quisite to collect and arrange any gallery 
of moment. What the result will be, can 
not be well forecast; still the reports of the 
Art Committee lead us to hope that there 
will be displayed in number and quality, 
works of art of acknowledged merit, suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most fastidious. The 
artists of the country, to whom a special ap- 
peal has been made, have responded to the 
fullest extent. Works by Kensett, Bough- 
ton, Eastman Johnson, McEntee, De Hass, 
Giffords, Hart, Coleman, Wyant, Brevoort, 
Inness, Hunt, and a host of others equally 
famous, have been promised ; while the deal, 
ers—such as Schaus, Goupil, Snedecor 
and Hazeltine, of New York; Williams & 
Everett, and Doll & Richards, of Boston- 
who importalmost all the strong and beauti- 
ful pictures from abroad, as well as sell many 
for artists at home—have all signified their 
willingness to send whatever they may 
have that would be attractive. So great is 
the fame of the last year’s exhibition that 
these gentlemen are willing to risk their 
precious works for the good of art, hoping 
also that there may be shown another kind 
of appreciation than simple praise. 

Beyond even this, parties abroad have 
been most willing to assist in every way in 
their power entirely without compensation, 
to induce artists and dealers to send pic- 
tures and other works to our famous exhi- 
bition. From this source much that is 
new is promised. Paris, Munich, Dussel- 
dorf, Berlin, and London, all have been 
applied to. Americans have been such 
large purchasers of good art that much is 
expected from this source. 

In order to facilitate the transportation 
and custom-house matters, arrangements 
have been made with the Merchants’ 
Dispatch, who have special facilities in this 
foreign business, to forward with every 
care and speed all that may be sent. Then, 
too, the authorities of the custom-house in 
this city have shown great willingness to 





sults must certainly follow. 









assist in every way. By act of Congress 
these works of art are admitted to ex- 
hibition, and there held in bond until sold, 
when duties are to be paid. If not sold 
they are returned free of duty to the 
owners. 

The committee, in addition to pictures, 
bronzes, and marbles, propose to furnish 
a display in other departments, particu- 
larly that of household art, pottery, armor, 
old furniture, candelabra, drinking vessels, 
vases, etc. 

Morris & Co., of London, have, with the 
greatest kindness, broken a rule with them, 
—never to exhibit; and through the inter- 
cession of M. D. Conway, so well and pleas- 
antly known in this community, have 
agreed to send, what, at this time, the com- 
mittee (so important do they consider it) 
are not willing to state. 

Elliot & Co., ef Boston, well known here 
from the various specimens of pottery pur- 
chased of them by Joseph Longworth, Col. 
G. Ward Nichols, and others, will send 
from their varied collection such things as 
they think will please. Sypher & Co., of 
New York, a famous house for bric-a-brac 
and articles of virtu, who are also favorably 
known in this community, have signified 
their willingness to contribute. 

Still further, in their attempts to please 
and instruct, have the gentlemen engaged 
in this matter gone. They have person- 
ally applied to architects in the eastern 
cities to send the water-color sketches of 
exteriors. This should form a great fea- 
ture, and, from the extent of building and 
many new minglings of styles therein 
now going on in the East, must be of great 
interest. Such men as Russell, Sturgis, 
Peabody, Potter, Cady, are interested in 
this matter. If the number of drawings 
sent shall equal the expectation, good re- 
It will be a 
pleasure to see works from these real 
artists, men who have broken away from 
the old formalities. 

Now add to all this the willingness of 
our best artists at home, without jealousy, 
but with a pure love of art, to do all they 
can to add to the beauty of the exhibition, 
and there is every reason to hope for a fine 
collection. Certainly the committee from 
their reports, as outlined above, have not 
been idle. 


MUSIC IN THE CHURCHES. 


In regard to all duties in the Christian 
church, appeals for their continuance and 
force are made to tradition and inspira- 
tion. Any innovation on the prescribed 
forms, arising from broader views and 
clearer insight, is persistently pushed or 
dogmatically opposed by references to the 
practices of the Fathers or the Word of 
Truth. Now, with respect to music in the 
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church, its rendition and character, there 
exists at the present time wide diversity of 
feeling and opinion; consequently, much 
heat of discussion. It is but necessary to 
refer in the mind to the sects that prescribe 
all music as worldly, or to the great fight 
over the introduction of musical instru- 
ments among others. Once, the organ 
even was sinful in its tones. Now, it is 
intensely ecclesiastic—so much so as in the 
“high churches,” to aid and add to the effect 
by the very form in which it may be built. 
To-day, the clerical and lay-following mind 
is roused by the sounding’ brass and tink- 
ling cymbal. “Is not the association with 
dance-hall and theater sufficient to blast 
all the good there may bein it?” Bitter are 
the thoughts and words over “‘opera choirs” 
and “discordant congregational shout- 
ing.” While the few who realize that a 
“blind man is no judge of bank notes,” 
and turn from all base trash the ignorant 
insist is music, and also feel that the lead- 
ers, the interpreters of the spirit and emo- 
tion that is necessary to inspire devotion 
by music, must be true artists, know 
the truth lies between the two. 

Without reference to the causes that 
brought the Protestant Church, and partic- 
ularly the non-Episcopal Protestant Church 
of America, into the position they have 
held about the kind of music, and who 
should give it, or the utter lack of true 
music in their worship, a word only is 
meant. Without entering on the theory 
of music being the proper, almost the only 
means for the expression of our emotional 
natures, but simply in answer to that obsti- 
nate, blind opposition to the beauty and 
use of high religious music, so imbued in 
many hearts and minds, it is intended to 
refer to the standards they set up for guard- 
ing of themselves in the faith. 

Fouuded only on what has been within, 
comparatively speaking, the short lives of 
their own churches, they sit in the “high 
seats,’ looking askance, with frowning 
brows, at any quickness of movement, 
new expression, or tender passage the 
choir may be tempted to give. ‘Pins and 
needles” is no word for their misery until 
the anthem is over, and nothing has hap- 
pened. It is only to state a fact to 
this class who talk of desecrating the Sab- 
bath and cut off the supplies, that it may 
be stopped, going back to the voluntary 
system, wherein the few labored and 
worked, while these very same persons 
never did anything but criticise. 

The Bible commands, exhorts, and gives 
more examples of praise as a duty, than of 
reading and studying the Scripture. Give 
a little time to the study of this matter; 
convince yourself, as it is easy to do, that 
the praise portion of the church service is 
not a mere modern addition, or that it 
but seryes to bring in the world, 







































































In the temple at Jerusalem the praise of 
the people was led by a trained orchestra 
and chorus. The orchestra was led by the 
three first musicians of the court, and un- 
der twenty-four leaders, each one having 
charge of a band of twelve men, making 
two hundred and twenty-eight in all. Be- 
hind the orchestra, and in the rear of the 
temple, was a trained chorus of children, 
four thonsand in number. While the high 
priests were offering their sacrifices upon 
the altar, the whole chorus would burst 
into the mighty strain, “The earth is the 
Lord's and the fullness thereof.” Then 
the singers would rest a moment, while 
the musicians began—the chorus con- 
tinuing through “ Lift up your heads” and 
the response to “Who is this King of 
Glory?” And finally, the whole united 
congregation, after a short pause—choir, 
orchestra, priests, and people—would sing, 
“The Lord of Hosts, he is the King of 
Glory.” From this root of tradition the 
same character of praise may be traced 
in its varied course through all the his- 
tory of the church up to its perversion 
or almost complete exclusion. The 
revival has been making steady strides 
and large advances, until the praise por- 
tion of the worship begins to assume 
its proper position, and is felt to be 
of more moment than the preaching. 
When this true point is gained, and the 
necessary conclusion, that those ignorant 
or unfitted by nature shall not perform or 
sit in judgment on what music is and 
what not fitted to the sanctuary, then 
the church will grow in life and vital sym- 
pathy. For the proper rendering of the 
suitable music, only accomplished and 
cultured persons should lead; and for this 
end no niggardly price should be dealt out 
To say that the choir should give their 
services for nothing, would be as wise as 
saying the pastor should do so likewise. 
Compare the amount of money and time, 
the special aptitude requisite for both 
classes and a reasonable judgment may be 
arrived at in the matter. Finally, it seems 
to us that in the future, as there are to-day 
special schools for opera and individual 
instruments, and seminaries for theological 
students, so will there be colleges where 
church music will be taught with a devout 
spirit and a true tone. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


There was some complaint last year from 
American artists about the hanging of 
their pictures in the Exposition, some feel- 
ing that the choice of line was given largely 
to foreign artists. This was not true with 
respect to good pictures, and the clamor, 
as usual, came from those whose pictures 
were improved by being “skyed.” Thecom- 
mittee evidently intend that there shall be 











no lack of attention this year, and for the 
end of securing to American artists the 
facilities offered for display and sale, have 
issued the following circular: 


CINCINNATI, —~ —, 

Dear Sir: The exhibitions of paintings and other 
works of art, held in this city, as one of the depart- 
ments of our annual Industrial Exposition for the three 
years past, proved of great service to the artists who 
loaned their works. 

The large number of visitors (600,000 in 1872), the 
careful and continual notices by the press, the fine pro- 
portions and excellent light of the fire-proof art halla, 
and the special care of an unprejudiced committee, have 
given ample facilities for sale, and served to increase the 
fame of artists making use of them. 

This year the committee wish to give every possible 
favor to American artists, in order to make their part 
one of superior excellence. 

Transportation both ways, cost of packing, and in- 
surance on worthy works, will be paid by the Exposi- 
tion. Sales without commission will be made, as occa- 
sion offers, by an agent always in charge for this pur- 
pose. 

No premiums will be offered for competition in this 
department. 

We will be pleased if you will write, stating the char- 
acter and size of such pictures as you may wish to 
exhibit. 

The Exposition for 1873 opens September 3, and closes 
October 4; and all works of art must be received by 


August 15. 
Gro. SHARPLES, 
Pitts H. Burt, 
B. Storer, Jr, 





FUNERAL MUSIC. 


To me there is something ineffably sad in 
the playing of a dirge in the open air. The 
funereal solemnity of the music contrasts 
so strangely with the beauty of the clear 
heavens and the joyous life of nature, and 
interweaves an andante so unexpectedly in 
the scherzo of the din and jargon of the 
busy street-life, that I can not keep the 
tears out cf my eyes, and I can not but 
pause for a minute on my journey to think. 
And I think of the day when I shall drop 
out of the comedy of life, and some else 
will take up my part and go on with it, as 
if I had never been in the play at all. I 
think that some bright morning, A. will 
meet B. in the street and say, “Did you 
know that died yesterday?” “No! Is 
that so? What was the matter with him?’ 
And then the two will talk of grain and 
corner-lots, for it is only a bubble that dis- 
appeared on the great tide of humanity 
ever flowing from one eternity to another! 
I wonder if any one will remember me 
from one spring-birth of flowers to another! 
And I think of those standing about me 
with their hearts beating to the time of the 
dirges, and with each pulsation approach- 
ing a step nearer to the long sleep. And, 
somehow, although the dirge saddens me, 
by sending a shadow across the bright- 
ness of the sunny day, I think I feel the 
better for having heard it. But this will 
not be the last I shall see or hear of this 
procession. I know that, an hour later, 
the mourners will have dried their tears, 














and that they, who went to the grave 
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marching slowly with sober counte nances 
to the movement of the dead march, will 
return to the quick tempo of ‘Champagne 
Charlie,” or some other musical abomina- 
tion. Have we no respect for the dead? 
Is it creditable to common humanity to go 
through the streets uttering a funereal lie— 
to shovel a man into his grave, and, while 
the gravemaker is patting the turf with 
shovel, to come trotting home to the music 
of a ribald Casino song? Is human life of 
no more account than this? Is the life of 
our friend of so little consequence, when 
compared with the nonsense and delusions 
of this world, that we leave him and all 
recollections of him with the gravemaker? 
Is there no sober, serious thought for us in 
the new-made grave? If there is not—if, 
when a man dies, he dies like a horse, only 
to be shoved out of sight, the quicker the 
better, that we may not be delayed any 
longer than possible from the exactions of 
business and distractions of pleasure. I 
pray that those who have the public fu- 
nerals in charge may at least consult the 
feelings of some, to whom such an incon- 
siderate and irreverent unconcern for the 
dead is a fearful shock. 





HERR VON BULOW. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has the following appreciative 
critique upon Herr von Bulow, who is at present per- 
forming in London: A great pianist and a great Wag- 
nerite, full of enthusiasm both for his adopted instru- 
ment and for his favorite composer, has been for some 
little time past among us. The artist in question, Herr 
von Bulow, has played at the Philharmonic concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, and at the last of the Wagner con- 
certs, where, besides appearing as piano-forte soloist, 
he officiated, conjointly with Mr. Dannreuther, as con- 
ductor. He is also giving a series of “‘ recitals,’’ the 
second of which took place on Tuesday last, at St. 
James’ Hall. The very number and variety of these isa 
sign of Herr von Bulow’s vigor; and whatever fault 
those to whom his talent is not wholly sympathetic may 
find with his reading of this or that work, there can be 
no doubt about the fact of his having taken London by 
storm, 

Apart from Wagnerism, of which, as before men- 
tioned, Herr von Bulow is one uf the prophets, the pro- 
gramme of Saturday’s recital sufficed to give a tair no- 
tion of the style or styles of art cultivated by him in 
his character of pianist. So considered, his domain is 
indeed a large one. From Bach to Brahms no music 
comes amiss to his fingers. The sublimest conceptions 
of Beethoven and the wildest vagaries of Liszt are 
equally familiar to him, and equally within his power- 
ful and comprehensive grasp. All executive artists 
(with whom critics and commentators may often be 
classed) can be divided into those who subject the works 
of which they undertake the interpretation te them- 
selves, and those who subject themselves to the works. 
To some the work is little more than a pretext for a per- 
sonal display; to others it is everything, and the sole 
object of the executant in taking it up is to present it 
in its own proper light. Herr von Bulow certainly in- 
troduces much of his own sentiment—much personal 
expression into the music he plays. 
without mannerism or self-assertion, and his style is 

hastened and subdued compared with that of such im- 
petuous players, for example, as Rubinstein. 

The programme of Herr von Bulow’s second recital 





comprised: 1. Bach’s ‘* Prelude and fugue in A minor,. 


for the organ,” transcribed for the piano by Liszt. 
(Was any such transcription necessary?) 2. Brahms’ 
“‘Twonty-five variations and fugue on an air by Handel.” 
(“ Variations” as remarkable for boldness as for inge- 


But he is entirely, 





nuity, and as unlike one another as they are unlike the 
air on which they are professedly based ; ‘‘ variations ” 
which are, in fact, departures, and which Handel, if he 
could have recognized them, would have disavowed.) 
3. The sonata by Beethoven, known as ‘ Les adieux, 
l’absence, et le retour.” 4. A succession of pieces by 
Scarlatti (*‘ Cat’s fugue’); Rheinberger (andante and 
toccata); Mozart (minuet and jig), and Gotthard (ga- 
votte). 5. The following pieces by Chopin: Berceuse, 
op. 57; scherzo No. 3, op. 39, in C sharp minor; noc- 
turne, op. 9, No. 3, in B; finale of the third sonata, op. 
58, in B minor. 

Here was variety enough; and it would be difficult to 
say in which of the many styles of music represented, 
from the grave formality of Bach to the graceful senti- 
mentality of Chopin, the pianist was heard to most ad- 
vantage. In Mozart’s elegant minuet, in Gotthard’s 
lively gavotte (not unlike a galop of the present day), he 
was as much at home and as much in harmony with the 
composer as in Beethoven’s beautiful sonata. Perhaps 
the dreamy, ecstatic music of Chopin suits Herr von 
Bulow’s temperament as well asany. It is certain, in 
any case, that he plays Chopin’s music with peculiar 
felicity. In Brahms’ curious and perplexing ‘‘ Twenty- 
five variations and fugue,” it is astonishing to find (asa 
ready reckoner present is reported to have done) that 
not one was omitted nor one added. There were, all 
told, twenty-five variations, besides the fugue. 

Herr von Bulow played, from beginning to end, with- 
out book, and without assistance or interruption. 
‘Unity in variety,” or “‘ variety in unity,” might have 
been inscribed on the programme as a motto; and in 
the case of an artist of eminent ability, it is very inter- 
esting to be able to follow him from piece to piece, and 
to devote attention to him alone for something like a 
couple of hours. The eminent artiste, however, accepts 
a great responsibility in undertaking to entertain the 
public for so long a period, to say nothing of his hardi- 
hood in presenting himself, time after time, as in a se- 
ries of rounds, to the scrutiny of critics, who are chal- 
lenged to try him, now by this, now by that standard, 
until at last, if he be not armed at all points, he must 
assuredly be found wanting. There is often something 
to be learned from the manner of a pianist in presence 
of his piano and of the public. That of Herr von 
Bulow is perfectly simple and unaffected. He does not, 
for instance, sit down to the instrument with his 
gloves on; whence it follows that he does not solemnly 
take them off before proceeding, by way of further pre- 
lude, to dust the keys. Nor does he cultivate or ex- 
hibit any eccentricity of appearance ; he is a lion with- 
outa mane. He plays to the audience—looks at them, 
that is to say, while he is playing; but without mys- 
terious frowns, without affecting to “hold them with 
his glittering eye,”’ like some pianists we have known. 
When he has finished a piece he takes a little walk 
round the piano, wipes his forehead, and in less time 
than would often be required at a private musical 
soiree for persuading one incompetent amateur to suc- 
ceed another, is ready to begin again. The audience 
are ready, still sooner, again to listen to him ; and the 
audience of Tuesday last—which, by the way, included 
a very copious collection of pianists of all nations— 
listened with such marked satisfaction that a third re- 
cital, not originally contemplated, is now announced 
for Thursday next. 


BELLS. 


They have been introduced into instrumentation for 
the production of effects more dramatic than musical. 
The quality of low bells is appropriate only to solemn or 
pathetic scenes: that of high bells, on the contrary, 
gives rise to more serene impressions ; they have some- 
thing rustic and simple about them, which renders them 
particularly suitable to religious scenes in rural life. 
This is why Rossini has cmployed a little bell in high G 
to accompany the graceful chorus in the second act of 
**Guillaume Tell,” of which the burden is ‘‘ Voici la 
nuit,” while Meyerbeer bas had recourse to a bell in 
low F to give the signal for the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots, in the fourth act of the opera by that name. He 
has taken care, moreover, to make of this F the dimin- 
ished fifth of the B natural struck below by the bas- 
soons; and which, aided by the low notes of two clari- 
nets (in A and B flat), give it that sinister quality of 
tone which awakens the terror and alarm pervading this 
immortal scene, H, Begxio0z, 











































































THE NEW CENTRAL PARE FOUNTAIN. 

The new fountain erected in Central Park, New York, 
from the designs of Miss Emma Stebbins, the eminent 
American sculptress, is thus described by the New York 
Herald ; ‘*The order for this artistic and valuable chef 
d’ceuvre was given by resolution of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Central Park, October 19, 1863. The 
sculptress’ share in it consists of the angel, eight feet in 
height; the upper basin, ten feet in diameter, and the 
group of smaller figures, four feet each in height, mod- 
eled at intervals during the winters of 1864, 1866, and 
1867. It is scarcely necessary to say that the design for 
this fountain was suggested by the first few verses in the 
fifth chapter of St. John, where the five-porched pool by 
the Jerusalem sheep-market is described as being bene 
ficiently troubled by an angel, and bathed in by the 
blind, the halt, and the withered. Miss Stebbins’ in- 
spiration and treatment are unquestionably poetic ; and 
though we do not go quite so far as to say that the re- 
sult is such au improvement on the pool of Scripture 
that the privilege of immersing oneself in this new Be- 
thesda would be lavish compensation for a lifetime of suf- 
fering, yet there can be no question that the work is so 
chaste, so harmonious, so perfect in its combination of 
point, breadth, aud delicacy, as to constitute one of the 
most attractive and elegant embellishments yet given to 
the park. Such opportunities as we have had for view- 
ing the figure uncovered permit us to state that its out- 
stretched wings seem to cause it to hover over rather 
than alight upon a mass of rock in the center of the up- 
per basin; that the right hand is extended, in the act of 
blessing, and that the left holds a branch of lilies, the 


emblem of purity. 
‘‘The water proceeds in an eminently natural manner 


from the rock, and falls over the edge of the upper basin, 
scarcely veiling a group of four smaller figures below, 
intended to typify the idea of temperance, health, and 
peace. All the upper portion of the work is in bronze, 
the models for which were designed and executed by 
Miss Stebbins in Rome. The models were then for- 
warded to Munich, where they were cast in bronze under 
the experienced superintendence of Herr Ferdinand Von 
Mueller, director of the Royal Bronze Foundry of that 
city, and well known to all traveled Americans, and 
especially to American artists of European experience, 
for his unvarying kindness and courtesy, his noble pro- 
bity, and genuine and cordial interest in true artistic 
merit. In the case of Miss Stebbins, whose genius and 
reputation indeed possess a claim that could not with 
grace be ignored, he took the trouble, unprecedented at 
au establishment of the importance of the Munich foun- 
dry, to convey water from a distance, at considerable ex- 
pense, to elevate the Bethesda angel to the proper height, 
and to test the perfection of the mechanical working by 
experimenting in the presence of the sculptress, to the 
mutual satisfaction of that artist and himself. The 
bronze castings, after their completion, were detained 
for a long time at Bremen, owing to the uncertainty of 
transportation during the Franco-German war. They 
at last arrived here safely, July 2, 1871, but repeated 
delays have retarded the completion of the work until 
the present date. The total cost of the fountain was 
$63,000.” ' 





MME. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


This talented and popular artiste will make her re- 
appearance at the Academy of Music, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, in association with the Strakosch Opera Com- 
pany. The London Telegraph, of May 7th, refers as fol- 
lows to her re-appearance in that city after her long 
absence from the British capital : 

‘* Last night’s performance of ‘ Faust’ gave a remark- 
able proof of the fidelity with which the English public 
cling to artists whom they have once received into favor. 
The occasion was the re-appearance of Madame Nilsson, 
and the theater was crowded to welcome her ; every divis- 
ion of the house, from stalls to topmost gallery, being 
filled by one of those special audiences which only come 
together under the influence of a special attraction. Gou- 
nod’s masterpiece is an excellent opera for the debut or 
rentree of a prima-donna. The first act is not exciting, 
and the delay that takes place before the heroine appears 
is quite sufficient to make her coming doubly welcome. 
Hence the loud and long-sustained applause which 
greeted Madame Nilsson’s entry in the familiar attire of 
Marguerite—applause so loud and long sustained as al- 
most to deprive the object of her characteristic self-pos- 
session. e Swedish artist’s Mar.uerite is so well 
known that we are not called upon to describe it. 
Knough if we say that, generally speaking, Madame Nils- 
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son’s latest assumption of the part was a reproduction 
of previous efforts, and that such change as was notice- 
able showed a tendency to abandon the intense dramatic 
significance after which she has recently striven. The 
Marguerite of last night was the Marguerite introduced 
to us at the first—at all events, in its fundamental con- 
ception ; and it exerted the full force of the pensiveness 
and gentleness which so well becomes the artist. Only in 
the church scene did Madame Nilsson rouse herself toa 
display of passionate emotion, but not even then did she 
entirely escape from a well-judged self-restraint. Though 
decidedly too languid in her delivery of the ‘ Jewel 
Song,’ Madame Nilsson must, on the whole, be com- 
mended for an obvious approximation to the style which 
first won public favor. As regards th: artist’s singing, 
there isnochangetorecord. Her voice is precisely what 
it was last season; and she make as free and agreeable 
use as ever of a mezzo voce rarely equaled for sympa- 
thetic quality and charm. Madame Nilsson’s success in 
the garden scene was very great—three ‘calls’ follow- 
ing the descent of the curtain.” 


SINGING BY CHILDREN. 


At least one paragraph in the recent report of the 
committee of practical musicians appointed by what is 
styled the Music Committee of the Board of Education, 
is worthy of serious attention. We refer to the item 
which says: *‘ The practice of solo-singing by children 
at exhibitions, concerts, etc., should be discouraged, as 
tending to the injury of unformed voices.”’ 

This is most timely advice, and should be immediately 
acted upon. Any one with the least intellig-nt knowl- 
edge of the subject is well aware of the fatal results of 
the pernicious practice of exacting from unformed 
voices what years of careful study wil! barely justify, 
and only the most thoughtless and indulgent parents 
will in any instance permit it. Children stiould be 
taught their place to be ‘‘ seen and not heard” in pub- 
lic, as well as elsewhere, until they are qualified to 
speak for themselves creditably to all concerned. That 
the best voices are not brought forth on most occasions, 
it is unnecessary to state. Wealthy children, weak 
parents, and a few overweaned directors, as a general 
thing, manage to monopolize the matter pretty well to 
suit theirown ends. Without subserving any good pub- 
lic end, the practice is at once wrong, injurious, and 
unjust.—The Amateur. 





HOW TO CHOOSE A PIANO-FORTE. 


Every one, who knows anything of a drawing-room, 
must be aware that it can no more be called furnished 
without a’ piano-forte than without a table or a chair. 
Many people imagine that, in choosing this elegant 
piece of furniture, it is necessary to judge of it, not asa 
large rosewood box with four legs, but as a musical in- 
strument ; and that, consequently, appearance must be 
secondary to touch, tone, and durability. This is all 
nonsense and affectation: choose an elegant Weber 
piano principally to match your tables and chairs, 
measure it to fit your room, and look carefully after the 
French-polish. When you have got it in your room, 
lock it up and take the key out; contract with the 
maker to keep it in tune by the year ; and in my humble 
opinion you have done everything that a wife and a 
mother can be expected to do. 

















—-The Turner Fest, held in this city, was a success, 
as is usual with the Germans. Concerts, trials of skill, 
and a general good time, were the features. 

—Musical matters in our city seem to have reached a 
stand-still, but underneath this quiet there are prepa- 
rations going on that will insure a delightful season. 

—The important announcement is made by Richard 
Wagner, that it will be impossible to complete his 
theater in 1874, and that be hopes to realize his ideas in 
1875. 

—Lake Mahopac, N. Y., is to be the site of a new musi- 
caland art college. It is to bear the name of a wealthy 


and public-spirited New York gentleman, who has 
given it a munificent endowment. 


This is exactly the thing Cincinnati needs, and car- 
ries out the idea treated at length in our last number. 


—Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, a publication so useful as hardly to be dispensed 
with, shows not only completeness, but an admirable 
character in type and style. 


—Anthony J. Buch, so well and fayorably known as 
the editor of the Amateur, has voluntarily resigned his 
p@ition on that journal. No doubt he will soon be 
heard from in a similar capacity at another post. His 
present address is 1147 South Fifteenth street, Phila- 
d@elphia. 

—The Board of Music Trade of the United States held 
their last annual meeting at the Ocean House, New- 
port, R. I. The sessions were very fully attended, and 
complete harmony prevailed. The officers elected for 


the ensuing year are: John Church, Jr., of Cincinnati, 


President ; John L. Peters, of New York, Vice-President ; 
T. J. Hall, of New York, Secretary. 


—Hans Balatka, the distinguished orchestral conduc- 
tor, has returned to Chicago, where he will permanently 
reside. He begins work immediately. An orchestra of 
thirty has been formed, which number will be shortly 
increased to fifty. This is the first step in a new career 
for Chicago, and it is a wise one as well as a great one. 
As we suggested last month, Chicago will redeem the 
past. 


—Would it not be a good idea for the Industrial Ex- 
position to offer special facilities for the exhibition of 
musical instruments ? We do not mean the engineering 
of acompetition between rival makers for a premium, 
but the furnishing of ample space; then allotting, for 
instance, one evening to one exhibitor, another the 
next, and so on. A friendly contest thus brought 
about, the attention of the public would be drawn to 
them ; hence, benefit to both the Exposition and ex- 
hibitors. 

—Baron Triqueta’s statue of the Prince Consort, 
which is to surmount the sarcoph gus recently pla ed 
in the Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor Castle, is 
highly spoken of by the critics. The figure, which is 
recumbent, is executed in white statuary marble, and 
represents the Prince in full armor, with shirt of mail. 
The right hand grasps a half-drawn sword, and at the 
feet is the Prince’s familiar greyhound. Two angels 
partly support the head, which is lying upon a tasselled 
pillow. 

Effigies of old heroes, in mail, who are clothed as they 
lived, are true in art. But masquerading Prince Al- 
bert the pexceful into an armored warrior is ridiculous. 
It is as funny as a ** Photograph of the Deceased” im- 
beded in the marble monument. 


—Quite a remarkable art sale occurred on July lst. 
The collection of A. G. Burt, consisting of twenty pic- 
tures, was sold for $7,725, as follows: Guelich to J. A. 
Frazer for $50; Maurer, L. B. Harrison, $100; Hueb- 
ner, A. H. Hinkle, $185; Scheuren, E.G. Webster, $245; 
Gude, J. Morrison, $350 ; Morhagen, A. H. Hinkle, $310; 
“O. Achenbach, James Bugher, $290; Calame, Thos. 
Emery, $340; Meyer, von Bremen, W. H. Davis, $305; 
Lei, R. R. Springer, $555; Heubner, John King, Jr., 
$310 ; Lessing, J. Morrison, $290; Preyer, R. R. Springer, 
$410; Weber, Wm. Wiswell, $20; Verboeckhoven, J. 
Bugher, $600; Schirmer, G. A. Frazer, $370; School- 
master, Wm. McA'pin, $300; Meyer, von Bremen, R. 
R. Springer, $510; A. Achenbach, Jos. Longworth, $900; 
Alex. Calame, R. R. Springer, $1,310. 














—Wieniawski will visit Brazil. 

—Rubinstein has gone to St. Petersburg. 

—Ole Bull is going to spend two or three years in 
Norway. 

—Manzoni has left an unpublished opera, founded on 
the Reign of Terror in France. 

—Theodore Thomas’ orchestra is to furnish the music 
for the Brooklyn Philharmonic concerts next season. 

—Liszt says of Rubinstein: ‘* He does everything pos- 
sible on the piano and many things utterly impossible.” 

—Mr. Joel will pilot the Lucca-Maretzek troupe, and 
has arranged a good season, beginning at the Grand 








Opera House. 









—M. Lubeck, the well-known pianist, has been placed 
inalunaticasylum. Hiscase is not considered hopeless. 

—Madame Anna Bishop is going to sing her way round 
the world for the fifth time, going first to California, 
China, and Australia. 


—A ten-year-old musical prodigy has been discovered 
in San Francisco in the person of the son of a jeweler 
named Lichtenberg. 


—Thirty-seven volumes of autographic scores by 
Adolphe Adam have been given to the Paris Conserva- 
toire library by the widow of the composer. 

—The motto on the title-page of Bailey’s book is, ‘‘ It 
is just as impossible to get along without advertising as 
it is for a cross-eyed man to borrow a gun.” 

—Herr Anton Langer’s new play, ‘‘ Mozart and Con- 
stanze,’’ which treats of an episode in the life of the great 
composer, is to brought out at the Vienna Carl Theater. 

—The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston is fifty- 
eight years old. Ii was established in 1815 by some 
thirty singers, and it now numbers about seven hundred 
voices. 

—It appears that Carl Beethoven, the scapegrace ne- 
phew of the great musician, left a widow, four daugh- 
ters, and one son. The widow still lives in Vienna; of 
the daughters, three are married and have large fami- 
lies ; while the son, Louis Von Beethoven, is a poor jour- 
nalist at Munich. 

—Sardou’s ‘‘Uncle Sam ”’ is beginning to have its effect 
where it originated. Late Paris papers print the follow- 
ing canard: ‘‘ Miss Elvina Stickney, a young girl from 
Massachusetts, placed by her parents ina boarding-school 
in Rue Balsac, drew a revolver on one of the masters, be- 
cause he had refused to elope with her, She was sent 
home by the last steamship from Liverpool.” 

—London papers felicitate Cora de Wilhorst on havy- 
ing been divorced from her husband, with whom she 
eloped while in Naples in 1856. Madame de Wilhorst 
began her career as a prima donna in New York, four- 
teen years ago. She was the daughter of the late Reu- 
ben Withers, president of the Bank of the State of New 
York, who died leaving a competence to each of his 
children. 


—Nilsson has been offered five thousand francs per 
night if she will sing in opera, the anxiety to hear her 
again is so great. Bagier promised her 30,000 francs for 
five presentations at the Italiens, and so besieged has 
she been that the lady with whom she boards declares the 
staircase will not last three months. True to her prom- 
ise to the composer Balfe, Nilsson refuses ull offers, to 
devote herself to the study of ** The Talisman,” the com- 
poser having gained from her an assurance that she 
would play the role of Edith. 


—Isabella Galleti, the great Italian prima-donna, has 
broken her contract for Cairo, Egypt, which would have 
brought her 200,000 francs in three months, and for no 
known reason. She is an incomprehensible woman, 
oftener guided by whims than sense. Able to earn $600 
per night, she prefers to remain poor rather than sing 
when she does not feel like it. When in divine flame 
she saves nothing of her wonderful earnings, spending 
like a princess, greatly aided by a worthless husband 
who gambles like a Russian nobleman. 


—M. Gounod has been giving concerts in London at 
which only his own music was performed. The London 
Atheneum speaks as follows of one of the instrumental 
novelties presented : ‘‘ The first was entitled the ‘ Fune- 
ral March of a Marionette,’ a fragment of a symphonic 
grotesque. Now, to prevent any pious protests of pur- 
ists, any shrugging of classic shoulders, let it be remem- 
bered that Haydn wrote a ‘Toy Symphony,’ a most 
amusing one, too, and that, in the minuet form, he is 
often playful to boyishness. Beethoven's humor in the 
scherzo need scarcely be referred 10. Of late, the bur- 
lesque tendencies of Schubert's chamber compositions, 
accepted as classic, have been frequently mentioned. 
M. Gounod has given a specimen of his orchestral vivac- 
ity in this funeral march in six-eight time. The move- 
ment is eminently suggestive ; it scarcely required akey 
in his notes and verbal reference in the programme; it 
is irresistibly piquant and humorous, picturesquely 
scored and dying off in a pianissimo, suggesting that, on 
the decease of a member of a marionette troupe, a moral 
may be drawn as to the brevity and heartlessness of 
life.’’ 
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--The Atheneum gives the appended complaint from M. 
Gounod’s programme : ‘‘ M. Gounod has lost his author’s 
right in ‘ Faust ” in this country, representing a loss of at 
least £10,000 to him and his collaborateurs, MM. Barbier 
and Carre, through the neglect of Mr. Chappell, the 
publisher, to enter the work at Stationers’ Hall. The 
ballet of ‘Faust,’ however, is fully protected, and M. 
Gounod could claim his rights on the whole opera were 
the ballet performed in England at any theater or opera- 
house. The unwillingness of any manager to give M. 
Gounod his rights is the reason the ballet of ‘ Faust’ 
and the opera of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ are not represented 
in England.”’ 


—George W. Morgan, the celebrated organist, has met 
with a severe misfortune. His left arm was wrenched 
from the elbow socket by a railroad accident. It is 
thought that he will never again have the use of his arm. 
He can neither lift or move it, yet he continues his con- 
certs as of old. His superb pedal playing comes in to 
aid him in his present discomfiture. He has still the 
use of his fingers, and he gets some one to help put his 
arm upon the keyboard, and notwithstanding the pain 
the operation gives, he uses his fingers with the skill of 
earlier days. Hw conducted the organ concert at Ply- 
mouth Church on Saturday, and no one would have 
known that he was a cripple. 

—At their first concert, given at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, Friday evening of last week, the members of the 
Saxon Band failed to convince judicious hearers of their 
superiority, or to make clear any claims to a proud rep- 
utation. They made noise enough. But their playing 
lacked the delicacy, shading, precision, and unity rea- 
sonably expected from a first-class musical organization 
of this kind. The leader, Herr Girod, was equally un- 
successful in the exhibition of his skill as a cornet- 
player, and asacomposer. The young gentlemen—for 
they all appear to be very youthful—were heartily wel- 
comed on their first appearance, and the disappointment 
which they caused must have excited much regret. 


—M. Gounod is engaged in another controversy, and 
seems to be under the impression that the world is in 
conspiracy against him. He is to have a new requiem 
at the next Birmingham musical festival, and it was ex- 
pected by him that Sir Michael Costa would conduct it. 
Sir Michael, however, declined to do so, in accordance 
with the rule that he never conducts a composition by a 
living author for the first time of performance. M. 
Gounod has now asked Mr. Silas to conduct, and in a 
letter which he has written on the subject, he says: **I 
am not agitating the question from a personal motive, 
but from the point of view of a general interest. 
Chance having led me late in life to the discovery of all 
the intrigues of the musical profession, and finding them 
leveled at me, as I find them leveled against every poor 
author or composer, I feel it my duty to take every point 
which may help to make the public understand the 
whole. Iam writing a book which I trust may throw 
much light on the subject, and enable those who come 
after me to profit by the reform I hope to work.’’ Those 
who know M. Gounod best will be inclined to think that 
he will do more wisely in keeping silence. 


—In the death of Mr. Charles Koppitz, at St. John, 
N. B., on the 22d inst., the musical profession loses a 
very valuable and talented member. His demise was 
very unexpected, though he had been suffering for 
some time past from a very painful disorder. It ap- 
pears that the fatal symptoms manifested themselves 
while he was conducting a benefit concert on Friday 
night. During the performance of the overture to 
«¢Qberon ”’ his baton fell from his hand, and he was car- 
ried to his bed from which he never again rose. Mr. 
Koppitsz was an excellent musician, and one of the best 
theatrical leaders in the country. Asa writer of melo- 
dramatic music he was particularly skilled and justly 
esteemed. His career in Boston was a peculiarly suc- 
cessful one. He was engaged by Mr. Henry C. Jarrett 
at the Boston Theater, where he remained until the 
Globe Theater was built, when he transferred his services 
thither and remained there up to the time of its destruc- 
tion. He was « rigid disciplinarian, and insisted that 
entr’acte music ought’ to have as much attention be- 
stowed upon it as any other portion of a theatrical en- 
tertainment ; and in pursuance of this belief, he drilled 
his orchest:a thoroughly, and by the class of music he 
selected, and the manner in which he caused it to be 
played, he carried out his theory, and made that body 
over which he presided a feature.of the evening's per- 
formance. He steadfastly refused to cater to the gen- 
eral taste by playing music of what is commonly calied 
the ular style, preferring to win the plaudits of the 
judi is few than of the public at large. 


% 














—The latest announcement of new music is, ‘‘ Hush ! 
Sister ’s Dying, with Piano Accompaniment.’’ 

—At a recent sale in England, the copyright of Hat- 
ton’s song, ‘* Simon tbe Cellarer,”’ brought £409. 


—The man who sang, ‘‘ Oh, breathe no more that sim- 
ple air,” went into the smoking car, where the air was 
more mixed. 

—Among the instruments at the Vienna Exhibition 
is the harpischord of Schubert, on which he composed 
his celebrated ‘* Lieder.”’ 

—It will take four entire evenings to produce Wag- 
ner’s new opera, ‘*The King of Niebelungen,’’ which 
is to appear next year. Whew! 

—As a purely musical composer, Schubert was perhaps 
the peer of Mozart. His piano-forte pieces are in a high 
degree fresh, picturesque, refined, and poetic. 

—A beautiful chime of bells has recently been placed 
in the tower of Grace Church, Broadway, New York 
city. Their tone is said to be exquisite and full. 


—Bismarck joined in the ** Fackel-Tanz”’ at the wed- 
ding of King William’s nephew; that is, he danced 
before the wedding pair with a lighted candle in his 
hand. 


—There are a dozen organists in this city whose sal- 
aries range from $2,500 to $3,000. $5,000 is said to be 
not an unusual price for first-class sopranos in church 
choirs. 

—Among the objects to be shown at the Vienna exhi- 
bition isan invention by an Italian for stercographing 
musical Inspirations as they flow frum the fingers of the 
player. = 

—An unpublished “‘ Ode to Joy,”’ said to be by Haydn, 
has been discovered at Leipsic. Musicians who have 
heard the work are, however, very doubtful of its au- 
thenticity. 

—Josh Billings thus describes the music of the Guinea 
hen: ‘They hav a voice like a picallo flute, and for 
racket two ov them kan make a saw that iz being filed 
ashamed ov itself.’ 

—Probably the best male quartette that has ever sung 
together in this country is now giving concerts at one of 
the Long Branch hotels—Messrs. Varley, Whitney, 
Barron, and Humpbries. 


—An attempt to make an opera out of Mozart’s court- 
ship of Constance Weber, at the Carltheater, in Vienna, 
has failed, the Viennese not likiug Herr von Suppe’s 
arrangement of Mozartian music to form a pasticcio. 


— During a recent concert at Munich a double-bass 
was stolen. The police asserted that it had been stolen 
by a pickpocket. Who on earth, however, goes to a 
concert with a double-bass in his pocket? He must 
have a very large pocket. 

—In the time of Back and Handel, these things 
were different. Composers of their period wrote from 
religious inspiration, and laid at the fvot of the altar 
the best fruits of the most serious and persevering 
study. —Goldbeck’s Monthly. 


—At the Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, there have 
been going on for several years organ concerts, which 
are given on Saturday afternoons. The price of admis- 
sion is merely nominal, to defray the actual expenses of 
the evening. A single ticket costs ten cents, and a dol- 
lar buys tickets for three months. 

—The grand musical festival at Birmingham will com- 
mence on the 26th of August. It is stated that four un- 
edited compositions of Rossini will be performed at it 
for the first time. They consist of an “‘Ave Maria”’ for 
four voices, two sacred compositions, and a piece called 
‘*The Cantata of the Titans,” which is to be sung by 
six hundred bass voices, under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa. From what is said of this latter com- 
position, avother laurel will be added to the crown 
which decorates the tomb of the illustrious composer. 









—Will there ever be born another Piano Titan like 
Lisst ? According to certain laws of nature, we must 
accept the possibility of such an occurrence; but there 
will be no greater one, unless Providence recapitulates 
the’ by-gone times of miracles. 


—A Scotch church having bought an automaton or- 
gan, there being no organist to be found near, started it 
on the tune of Dundee on Sunday. The clerk being 
unable to stop it when it was set a going, it played 
that cheerful tune just eighty-seven times before it 
stopped. 

—A musical novelty, in the shape of a sing-spiel, or 
piece interspersed with songs, entitled ‘‘ Jery and Bate- 
ly,” has been produced at Weimar with decided suc- 
cess, and according to competent judges, will make the 
round of the theaters of Germany. The book is by 
Goethe; the music by Mme. Ingeborg von Brunsart. 


—After long deliberation, M. Halanzier has resolved 
that Mile. Fides Devries, who is to be Jeanne d’Arc in 
M. Mermet’s new opera, shall not be burned at the stake 
at the Grand Opera House in Paris. The opera is to 
end happily with the coronation in the Cathedral of 
Rheims. M. Faure isto be Charles VII. The tenor 
will be M. Achard. 


—The Vienna correspondent of I’ Art Musicale states 
that some Hottentots who are visiting the Exhibition in 
that city express the greatest delight with Wagner’s mu- 
sic. They appear to regard all other strains with stolid 
indifference, but the latest effusions of the Bavarian 
composer excite them almost to frenzy. The compli- 
ment is doubtful. 


—During the visit of the Emperor of Germany to St. 
Petersburg, a grand “ tattoo,’’ by 2,094 musicians, was 
given at midnight in front of the palace. The pieces 
played were the ‘*Coronation March,” from ‘‘ The 
Prophet.” ‘*The Prussian National Anthem,’’ the 
Watch on the Rhine,” and the ‘Steinmetz March.”’ 
Ten thousand peopic applauded. 


—The London Figaro says the new opera of ‘‘ Adam 
and Eve,” it is thought, will be given up, the only man- 
ager who has yet attempted to produce it having hada 
difficulty with the prima-donna in the matter of cos- 
tume. The lady declines to take the character of Eve, 
unless allowed to appear in a yellow satin train and a 
diamond necklace. Adam, also, exhibits a marked pref- 
erence for a velvet tunic and a rapier. The great moral 
work will probably be handed over to the ballet people. 


—‘* Moo-lee-wha ” (the jasmin flower), by Karl Merz, 
is a transcription of the beautiful melody by that name, 
known all over China, and invariably found in the mu- 
sic boxes manufactured in France and Germany for 
cousumption in China. A missionary to China says: 
“TI put sacred words to it, but as it is a theater song, the 
native Christians have the same sort of repugnance to 
singing it that we would feel in associating ‘‘ Come thou 
Fount of Every Blessing” with “Dan Tucker,” or 
**Yankee Doodle.”’ The transcription is very fine, and 
we recommend all those who want a real taking piece to 
send for it. 


—Four new oratorios by English composers are to be 
produced during the autumn at the provincial meetings, 
a supply of novelties in this particular school altogether 
unprecedented in the history of English music. Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, *‘ The Light of the World,”’ 
is to be performed at Birmingham; Mr. Henry Smart's 
“Jacob” at Glasgow; Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s ‘St. 
John the Baptist,” at Bristol; and Sir F. G. Ouseley’s 
** Hagar,” at Hereford. A new oratorio, ‘‘ The Raising 
of Lazarus,”’ by Mr. J. F. Barnett, will also be pro- 
duced in London during the season, at one of the New 
Philbarmonic concerts. 


—The Wigginses were giving their first garden party, 
and young Frisker, who had just taken the studio next 
door, had one too, when suddenly a ponderous missile 
came hurtling through the air, narrowly missing several 
of the guests, and buried itself with a tremendous thud 
in the turf of Wiggins’ lawn. 

Tenor voice (Dolce, from the top of the wall)—‘‘ I beg 
your pardon, but have you seen a quoit?”’ 

Wiggins, Sr. (solo bass, of an objurgatory character) 
—* Have I seen a quoit ?”’ etc. 

And chorus (ff.)—‘* Have we?” etc., by the whole 
strength of the company. 

Finale (agitato). 
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—Courbet: has been nominated an honarary member 
of the Academy of Fine Arts at Madrid. 


—A new picture of Leonardo da Vinci has been dis- 
covered at St. Lizier, in the Department of the Ariege. 


—The first work of art executed by E. D. Palmer was 
a gilded sheep, which still ornaments the Utica steam 
woolen-mills. 


—The autograph of Sir Joshua Reynolds's Lectures on 
Painting has been secured by the Library of the Roya 
Academy, London. 


—Rothermel’s picture of the battle of Gettysburg 
has been placed in the art gallery built for the purpose 
at Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


—Mr. Codezo has now upon his casel a crayon portrait 
of the actress Annie Firmin, after which he is to engage 
on a life-size portrait of Adelina Patti. 


—M. Faure’s pictures have sold well in Paris, the 
total amount for 31 paintings being the large sum of 
515,150f. ; far more it is thought, than they were worth. 


—An American has off-red to furnish gratuitously the 
bronze necessary for constructing the medals to be 
given tothe exhibitors of pictures in the ‘Salon des 
Refuses.”” 


—An art critic, describing a picture sale,says: ‘‘‘A 
Lady of Modern Rome’ (No. 23), carefully painted, and 
with a good interior, went for one hundred and twenty 
dollars to Mr. Williams." 


—The Pope has made to the Czarine a present of two 
fine mosaics, from the workshops of the Vatican. The 
Empress, in return, sent to His Holiness a chalice in 
massive gold, quite a chef-d’ceuvre of art. 


—Mr. Wilson MacDonald has completed his c: lossal 
equestrian statue of Major-General Nathaniel Lyon, 
which is to be erected at St. Louis. The work is said to 
be vigorvous In conception and execution. 


Dr. Schliemann is said to have found remains of the 
Scean Gate, in the course of his excavations, on the 
supposed site of Troy. The scale of the ruins is, by no 
means, commensurate with the magniloquent descrip- 
tions of Homer. 


—Miss Hosmer’s monument to Miss Falconer, a young 
English lady who died in Rome, has been placed in the 
@hurch of St. Andrea Della Fratte, in that city, and is 
the only sculpture by an American artist to be found in 
any of the Italian churches. 


—The King of Italy has just presented to the Empress 
of Russia a marvellous table, in mosaic, of Florence 
manufacture, from the studio of Enrico Bosi. It is 
round, and about four feet in diameter. The design 
represents Apollo and the nine muses. 


—Gustave Dore, who had promised a drawing for a 
charitable lottery organized by the Countess de Noe, has 
sent a magnificent water-color of great value. It repre- 
sents a Sister of Mercy carrying off a child in her arms 
during the bombardment of Paris by the Prussians. In 
style and composition the whole is considered a chef- 
d’ceuvre. 


—A sale of sixteen pictures, forming the gallery of 
Viscount Aguado, took place lately at the Hotel Drouot, 
and the prices obtained were ridiculously low. A Tin- 
toretto went for 200 fr.; a Salvator. Rosa, 1,000 fr.; a 
Caravaggio, 1,500 fr,; an ‘‘ Assumption,” by Murillo, 
1,200 fr. ; two other pictures on Biblical subjects, by the 
same, 5,000 fr. each ; lastly, ‘‘ The Archangel Michael,” 
of Raphael, which was formerly at the Escurial, and 
brought to France by King Joseph, was adjudged for 
14,100 fr. 











—George inness isin Rome. He has just completed a 
picture for the Vienna exhibition, and has on his easel 
** Albanian Hills.”’ He avers that he finds extreme 
difficulty in modifying the style of his composition. 


—‘*The assumption of the Blessed Virgin,” a paint. 
ing said to be by Murillo, will shortly be on view in 
London. It is the property of a gentleman into whose 
hands it has come after a somewhat romantic history. 


—An interesting fact is noted from the British Mu- 
seum. The restoration of the statue of Diadumenus 
has just been completed by Mr. J. D. Crittenden. This 
statue was executed by Stephanos, by order of Augustus 
Cesar, and is a copy of an original by Polycletus. 


—R. H. Park, the sculptor, who is at present pursu- 
ing his profession at Florence, Italy, has recently sold 
his marble statue of “‘ Sunshine’ to Mr. F. J. Bosworth, 
of Milwaukee. His fine statue, ‘‘The Gardener's 
Daughter,”’ bas been purchased by Mr. B. F. Romaine. 
of New York. 


—The Society of the Army of the Cumberland will 
meet in September at-Pittsburg, Penn., to expedite the 
completion of the equestrian statue of Major-General 
Geerge H. Thomas. The statue is to be erected in 
Washington, and eighty-eight condemned cannon will be 
melted down for it. 


—Launt Thompson has just completed and had cast 
in plaster, a very large colossal statue of Gen. Winfield 
Scott, which is to be transferred to bronze and placed in 
the park at Washington. Mr. Thompson will leave New 
York in a few days for Pittsfield, Mass., at which place 
a soldiers’ monument executed by him has lately been 
erected, and where he intends to pass the summer 
months. 


Mr. Frederick Volck, the well-known American 
sculptor, who has been established at Munich for several 
years past, is at present engaged on the model for a 
colossal equestrian statue of Stonewall Jackson, to be 
erected at Lexington, Va. This work was ordered, in 
1864, by the Jackson Monument Association of Rich- 
mond, but the execution of it was delayed for want of 
funds. It is now, however, in steady progress, and will 
probably be completed in two or three years. It is a 


spirited composition, and conveys with great force of 
delineation the dash and daring of this intrepid general, 
who, though opposed to us in the great fight, must still 
be admired for his high soldierly qualities. 
will be cast in bronze, at the royal foundry of Munich. 


This statue 


—The London Telegraph says, that the English can not 


produce good sculpture, at least for public monuments, 
has long been an accepted truth ; and that when they 
do manage to elaborate something not altogether de- 
spicable, they do not know how to preserve it. 
attention to the fact that the beautiful Albert Memorial 


It calls 


in Hyde Park is being ruined by having the sculpture 


scrubbed with soap and water in the style so dear to 
grooms and washerwomen and then wiped with large 


bristle paint-brushes. A Florentine, who saw this rough 
process going on, declared that all the finer lines on the 
alto relievos would soon be destroyed by it, and that in 
forty years or so, the features themselves would disap- 
pear. Another observer saw the marble group which 
symbolizes Africa in the act of being manipulated after 
an equally off-hand fashion. A workman with heavy 
hob-nailed boots was poising himself on the body of the 
female figure, his boots being well garnished with strong 
iron plates, no doubt to deepen the indentation made in 
the delicate marble surface, and the sable Continent was 
thns vigorously washed. While it is necessary to clean 
marble groups in the open air in a dingy city like Lon- 
don which has not the smokeless air of Florence or 
Rome, and even the modified purity of atmosphere of 
Paris, it is not necessary to adopt this ruinous way of 
cleansing. Some mode of washing may be resorted to, 
less certain to disintegrate and discolor the marble than 
the barbarous regimen of soap-suds and soda which is 
the one panacea in England for every kind of dirt. A 
sponge with clear water is suggested; if that is not 


enough a powerful syringe might answer the purpose ; 


but, however the douche bath is administered, let it be 
of pure water and uothing else, with a soft dry rubbing 
to follow. The wits of artists and decorators may be 





usefully exercised to gain so desirable an end. 




















—Miss Kate Bateman has re-appeared at the London 
Lyceum, enacting ‘* Medea.” 

—Mr. Fechter, with several new pieces, will play a 
few engagements in leading cities. 

—Mme. Alboni is about to retire from public life, and 
will take up her residence at Milan. 


—Miss Charlotte Cushman will play a few engage- 
ments this season under Boston management. 

—Edwin Booth, it is rumored, will appear next sea- 
son in a superior melodrama, entitled ‘‘Aaron Burr; or, 
Dreams of Empire.”’ 


—Miss Adelaide Neilson will return early in Septem- 
ber and repeat all her engagements, including one at 
the Park Theater, Brooklyn, under the management of 
Mr. Morris Simmonds. 


—Lotta, all reports to the contrary, will make her 
rentree this season, commencing at the Walnut Street 
Theater, Philadelphia, in October, with a new play. 
Mr. Mark Quinlan will be her business manager. 

—Miss Carlotta LeClerq continues under the manage- 
ment of Mr. M. W. Canning. She will make special- 
ties of “The New Magdalen” and “ Fate,” and has all 
her time filled, commencing in San Francisco in Sep- 
tember. 


—The autobiography of Matilda Heron, the actress, 
is said to be full of startling revelations and extraordi- 
nary situations. Some of its chapters are very severe 
upon her late husband, Robert Stoepel, wi she han- 
dles without gloves. § 


—Mr. Barney Macauley, a very successful western 
manager, formerly at Detroit, and now of Cincinnati, 
is building a handsome Thespian temple in Louisville, 
at an expense of $80,000, which he expects to open early 
in October, and intends to manage in conjunction with 
his Cincinnati establishment, 


—Mr. Harry Palmer writes from Paris that he has 
purchased the most costly armors, costumes, and stage 
properties ever imported to this country. He also 
writes that, if all the attractions he has secured in Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, and Constantinople arrive safely in 
New York, the next ‘* Black Crook” will be the most 
novel production ever attempted. 


—There is a young scion of English aristocracy who is 
creating quite a furore in London drawing-rooms by his 
splendid amateur acting. It was with great difficulty 
that his friends persuaded him not to join the company 
of a well-known manager last season, and he “has it 
out ef himself ’’ in these private representations. He 
may yet follow in the wake of two or three titled per- 
sonazes who are now engaged in London and provincial 
houses. 


—There will be more first-class stars traveling this 
season than for some years, and the Broadway Theater 
and the Olympic Theater will afford many of them 
chances of metropolitan engagements, which but for the 
opening of these establishments they could not obtain, 
as Booth has engaged only first-class, recognized favor- 
ites, such as Jefferson, Neilson, Lotta, the Williamses, 
the Florences, Maggie Mitchell, Edwin Booth, and Mr. 
Chanfrau. 


~A very small actor in a Parisian theater latcly 
achieved a great success by a very simple meaus. Ina 
piece entitled ‘‘Aristophanes,”’ now being played at the 
Chateau d’Eu, a little boy, almost a baby, appears on 
the stage for ashorttime. This performer has his ad- 
mirers among the public, one of whom the other day 
expressed her approval of the tiny actor by throwing, 
not a bouquet, but a packet of bonbons at his feet. The 
little creature, oblivious of the necessity for making re- 
sponsive bows or of obeying stage directions, instantly 
sat down by the footlights and began to devour these 
delicacies, while the curtain falling behind him left him 
along with the audience, who warmly appreciated the 
incident. 














































































































CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 















Age 


D 


‘DEPARTMENT. 


AUGUST BULLETIN 
or 
NEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & C0., 


66 West Fourth St., 








Cincinnati, O. 


(The Key is marked with a capital Ictter.) 





VOCAL. 
There Shall I Rest. 
TED .2c0e covccccece scvccecccscoccecescoscoccocoovese J. H. Fillmore. 30 
Good words, with music that is simple, and remark- 
able for its captivating character. 
Dressed in her Little Robe of White. 
G...ccccccee sosccccccee coccccccee opsvcccees cucccccee We He Wonder. 30 
This little ballad is unsurpassed. Be sure and get a 
copy. It is beautiful, bothin music and in words. 
The Bridge. ° 
AG... .cccccccccccvccrcccsccsssess sovces sovcescececeees Lady Carew. 40 
A favorite with every good amateur. 


Pity the Poor Beggar Girl, 
Song and Chorus. D§.......ccceeese T. Martin Towne. 40 


Out in the cold she wandered, sad, 
Child tho’ she was, and thinly clad; 


Shrin , 8he bends at the rich man’s feet, 
CL asks, in tones so sweet. 
To th autifal words the composer has given one 


of his most charming melodies, It is sure to become 
popular. 


Dream of Love. 
Serenade i Ad....eererecereesserereerees Laura Fitzhugh. 30 


Something new in style. Just the song for concert 


purposes. The productions of this author are all favor- 
ites. 
Oh Sacred Head! 

Hyman. DDococcccccsssececccece coscoscsocscecsess S. M. Scott. 30 


Oh sacred head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed 
Oh sacred head, surrounded 
With thorns, thy only crown; 
Oh sacred head, what glory, 
What bliss till now was thine. 
Yet, though despised and gory, 
I joy to call thee mine. 
These beautiful words are arranged to a very beau- 
tiful accompaniment, and is just the thing for quartette 
choirs, 


down ; 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Pony March. 


A pretty and easy march. Recommended to teach- 


_ ers for young beginners. 
Twilight Mediation. 
Diccsaieatibabsonrececvnsetascceescccocs eonccscesconees R. B. Rudy. 30 
Pleasing and quite easy. 
Sounds from the Valley. 
Valse Elegante. C.......cc.cccccsrssssssrseecees Will Frey. 35 


The movement of this piece is so beautiful, that, 
when heard, all are pleased with it. 


tT love but Thee. 





This beautiful romance has passed through several 
editions, and is still in great demrand. Introducing as it 
does a fresh, original melody, we recommend it, knowing 
that it will please any medium player. 

La Chatelaine. 

Fantasie. © +A. LeDue. 50 
__. A correct edition of this brilliant piece, and regard- 
ed by judges as his best composition. 
Dreaming. : 

Reverie. F L. G@, Webster. 35 


Not very difficult, yet hard enough to require some 
"de and brilliant enough to repay the labor spent on 
t. 











’ PALMER’S 


CONCERT CHORUMES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Solos, Duets, Trios, 
QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES, 


ARRANGED FROM THE WORKS OF 


HANDEL, HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOHN, ROSSINI, 
GOUNOD, VERDI, 
DONIZETTI, AU BER, 
Etc. Etc. 


Together with a choice selection of GEMS from POP- 
ULAR MODERN COMPOSERS, and many of-the au- 
thor’s most pleasing CONCERT ANTHEMS AND CHO- 
RUSES, for the use of 


Musical Conventions, Societies, High 
Schools, College Choirs, Acade- 
mies, and the Home Circle. 


By H. R. PALMER, 


Author of SONG KING, SONG QUEEN: 
NORMAL COLLECTION, ete. 


Price 75c. each or $7.50 per doz. Specimen copy sent by 
mail upon receipt of 75c. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 





MODEL 


ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 








The Latest and Best Instruction 
Book for Cabinet Organs 
and Melodeons, 


Containing the most simple, thorough, and progressive 
exercises, of every grade of difficulty, ever published. 


—ALSO— 
Organ Lessons, 
Organ Pieces, 
Organ Accompaniments, 
Organ Voluntaries. 


The meritsand popularity of Mr. Roor’s former works 
for Reep ORGANS are a sufficient guaranty that the 


MODEL ORGAN METHOD 


will be the best Organ Instructor ever published. 
Price $2.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 








WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
A very Superior Lot of 


Piano Fortes for ment 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
J. CHURCH & CO., = Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE JOY: 


A COLLECTION OF 


New and Carefully Selected 
MUSIC 
For Classes, Chorases, aud Conventions. 
By P. P. BLISS. 


Teachers and Choristers who should 
NOT use 


THE JOY: 


1. Those who prefer a book ten years be- 
hind the times. 

2. Those who prefer a book with 200 pages 
of useless matter. 

3. Those who prefer a book which no one 
else will use. 

What is the name of the most popular 
Singing Book of the Season ? 


THE JOY! 


The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75c., 
or $7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy sent 
by mail upon receipt of 75c. 


. 





F. W. ROOT’S 


School of Singing 


A Book intended to clear away all Mystery 
from the Art of Singing. 


A book which gives plain and minute directions for 
every step of the pupil's progress. 

A book with which the piano teacher can also give 
vocal instruction, and which will be exceedingly useful 
where a teacher can not be obtained. 

A book which pays particular attention to the art of 
reading music. . 

A Wook to keep young singers from forming wrong 
habits. 

A book to correct the common faults of more advanced 
singers. 

A book which not only teaches voice development, but 
the way to apply this development to all kinds of sing- 
ing. 

A book which is entirely practical. 

Each topic is illustrated by a beautifnl solfeggio, and 
the work contains the finest collection of songs pub- 
lished. 

The music is principally selected from the great mas- 
ters, with a view to having every piece in the book pleas- 
ing to the ear and elevating to the taste. 

No difficult accompaniments. 

Price $3.00. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of retail price. 

Notice these facts! 

The solfeggios in this book would cost in sheet twice 
the price of the book. 

The songs would cost three times the price of the 
book! 

One lesson of @ first-class metropolitan teacher would 
cost at least as much as the price of this book, which 
contains instructions fora course requiring years to 
complete ! 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati. 


















IRISH SONG. 


Words and Music by PRO PHUNDO BASSO. 






































THERE'S MONNY A SHLIP. 
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shure I must shpake, Or me _ heart it will break, An’ I'll not be de- tain-in ye long. 
“Mon-ny a shlip Twixtthe cup and the lip’—Ahthere’s mon-ny a shlip, now, they say. 
mind-ed the pig, And the  prat-ies she'd dig In sich il - le - gant la - dy - like ways. 
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3. My shanty I plashtered wid mud, 
And I shtop’t.all the howles that I could, 
Thin my blankets I shpread 
Wid new shtraw in my bed 
And the matther so pleasantly shtood. 
Then I towld her my love and intint, 
But she said she wad niver consint, 
And from my poor lip, thin, 
The cup she let shlip, thin, 
And off wid Mike Rooney she wint. 





Me heart is so lone, 
In my bosom, och, hone! 


To think that the cup 


Which 


others may sup 


4. And shure, I'll be niver supplied, 
While her shweetness to me is denied, 


I'd as soon we'd a both of us died. 
Me sorrows to shmodder I'll try, 
Tho’ monny a time will I sigh, 


Has no dhrop for my two. lips so dry. 
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M. B. C. SLADE. Allegretto. 


Specimen Page from F. W. Root’s 


ScHOooL oF SINGING. 
THE SERENADE. 


E., PALADILHE. 
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Specimen Page from F. W. Root’s 


ScHoo.t oF SINGING. 
THE SERENADE. Concluded. 
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more bright-ly beam— O stars, . .. how dim ye seem; Her love-lit eyes more bright-ly 
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HAVENLY LOVE. 


DUET. SOPRANO AND BARITONE. 
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By tHe Brive Sea. 


Words by Frepericx Enocn. 
Music by Sir Henry Smarr. 
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1. I stood where the summer tide flow - ing, 
2. My thought like the ti - dal wave flow - ing, 
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Home-ward the bark gai - ly bore, 


; But I saw the same o-cean was throw - ing 
Brings back the bright scenes of yore, 


While the ver - y same mem’ry is throw - ing 
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of wreck on the shore; 
of wreck on the shore; 


$< jj —— it it 


While a_ voice ‘mid the tide’s song of glad - ness, Sighed through its sweet-ness to 
On the mount-ains the blue heav-ens near - er, Hopes fraught with joy come to 
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And it filled all my heart with a 
But the wrecked hopes are ev - er the dear 


the blue 
the blue 






































































































































By the blue, 
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Specimen Pages from ** Joy.” 
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May Day. (Round of 8 Parts.) Sas teens Gee 
Steady. 
— “S-N= ses ee ee t om 
4—F ety _— } 3-6-—o—_o—_6-6-}2 2 8 — 
vo or a seat “ 
Do you know the song, the stirring old song Of our Mary, first of May? 
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Ear-ly in the morn’ there’s  “mu-sic in the air,” To hail the ris - ing day. 
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Sweeping thro’ the par-lor, rushing up and down the hall, Piling chairs up-on the tables, in a ver-y fun-ny way. 
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Scrub - broom, white-wash, dust and din, wan - der where you may. 
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“Ma - - ry! Ma - - ry! Oh, Ma-ry, where is moth - er, say?” 
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“ John, go ’long and shake the carpet— Harry, soap and sand. Both-er - a -tion, what’s the matter, now? what’s the matter, hey ?” 
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Cob - webs! cob - webs! Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! What’ll we have, for Junch to - day? 
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Ah, me! whet bills,’ = what bills, to pay! 
THE Four RULERS. Words and Music, P. P. B 
Ist and 3d verses, soft; 2d and 4th, loud. 
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1.“Is it safe? is it safe?” hearthe tim-id cry!“ Whowill tell mewhat to do? Is it well to wait? is it safe to try? Ah, 
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2. “Will it pay? will it pay? came a_ fren-zied yell Froma_ surg-ing, scowling crowd; From the men of state and of church as well— In 
3. “ Will it please? will it please?” ’twasa_ soul-less sound Floating on the perfumed air; And a- gain I sighed as I looked a-round On the 
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4.“Is it right? is it right?” ’twasa  ring-ing tone, And the _jost-ling crowd stvod still; For the voice was clear tho’ it rose a-lone, And 
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sor-row, my head I bowed. Can man, im - mor -tal man, tho’t I, 











So low and selfish be? Their gild-ed mot-to streamed on high, I read 
Captives of Fashion there. “What ho,” I cried, ‘and whither now? Whose worshipers are ye?”? Be-fore their queen I saw them bow: ’Twas cruel VAN -1- TY. 
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me, if I on -ly knew!” A-las, said I, come tell me, pray, What foolish man is this, The laugh-ing ech-oes seemed to say, “His name is COW-ARD- ICE.’ 
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spake with atheavenly thrill. “Joy ! joy, sweet angel voice,” I cried, “Dwell, ever dwell with me!” “ ’Tis thine to choose,” the vain mayne “My name is Honesty.” 
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i Specimen Pages from PALMER'S CONCERT CHORUSES. 
150 SLUMBER, DEAREST.—(Srrenapz.) 


, Slowly and with Expression. H, R. PALMER. 
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1. {aan dear-ecst, while a - bove thee, An - gel eyes are bend - ing now, | 
And their star - ry pin - ions wav-ing, Light - ly fan thy pla-cid brow; j All is hushed and ¥ still a - round thee, 
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While my lone - ly watch I keep; Thou art dream-ing, sweet-ly dream-ing, Sleep on, dar - ling, peace-ful be thy sleep. 
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‘ Span-gles o’cr the crys -tal deep; Till the birds their songs a- wak-en, Sleep on, dar - ling, peace-ful be thy sleep. 
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BEETHOVEN. HEAR THOSE SOOTHING SOUNDS. oa 


After the first Quartet sing the Chorus as soft as possible with the words, After the second Quartet hum it still softer with the mouths closed. Dim. and ritard at the close. 
QUARTET. Adagio. _ 
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y Hear those sooth-ing sounds as - cend-ing, From the wind-ing path be-low, Thus in each oth - er sweet-ly blend-ing On the breez-es as they 
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At the last, prolong the tone until it dies away. Fine, 
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the breez-es as they flow. 
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a ves - pers, chant-ing low, The ev'n-ing choir now chant-ing low; Hark! hark 
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The ev'n - ing 




































CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








ISS FANNIE L. KIDNEY, Teacuer Piano, 464 
W. Ninth Street. 1 


< 





Cor PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, N. 
E. Cor. Ninth and Elm Streets. 





RS. H. KITCHELL. Teacher of Vocal and Instr. 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 





P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands. Address 
e care of John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 





R. HOEG, Teacner or Guitar. Orders left with 
¢ John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention 





M's MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





——_ WARWOOD, Teacner or Vion. Office 
Southwest Corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ENRY G. ANDRES, Tracner or P1Ano, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





ADAME C. RIVE, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Nu. 408 Court Street. 





RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacher of Music, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. f-ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacher of Violin and Piano, No. 94 
John St. Orders left with John Church & Co, f-ly 





ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, Tracuer or Prano, Mt. 
Adams. City orders leit with John Church & Co. 


ly 





RS. JENNIE EDWARDS, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. Residence 59 Gest Street. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 





ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 





‘NOMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
/ at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y. 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocal AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





Sore. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cuntiva- 
WO TION OF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocat AND INsTRU 
e MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





RTHUR MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co. 





ICTOR FLECHTER, Teacher of Violin, from the 
Royal High School of Music, Berlin. No. 363 W. 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, etc. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will receive prompt attention. 
ly M. HEIDEL. 





HARLES WARREN, Prorrssor or Music, contin- 

ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
— John Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
y 





ISS SELMA RAHM, a graduate of the Conserva- 

tory of Stockholm, Sweden, respectfully informs 

the citizens of Cincinnati, that she is desirous of receiv- 

ing pupils on the Piano and in Singing. Residence, 94 

4 St., Newport, Ky. Orders left with John Church 
30. 





prer. JULIUS STURM, Teacuer or Piano, Guitar, 
, Friute, VioLin, Vi0La, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
TuorovugH Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing socie- 
ties. Residence, No. 109 W. Court St. Orders left with 
John Church & Co. ly 





MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, founded 1855. 
Aids all who waut good Teachers, and represents 
Teachers who seek positions. No Cuarece To Emp.oy- 
ERs. Correspondence with Music Teachers is especially 
invited. Explanatory circulars sent on application. 
at + aerrces Manager, 39 W, Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, 0. 


» 





Cinciwmari Consenvirony oF Music 
87 West Seventh Street. 
Pupils are received daily during the entire year. For 


particulars, please see circulars, to be had in all music 
stores ; or, adress 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


87 West Seventh Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE NEW 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


Constantly Gaining in Favor 


AND 


Increasing in Sale. 





When once a teacher has 
used thiswork witha pupilwho 
is beginning (especially if the 
pupil is young), no other work 
is afterward used for this pur- 
pose, so far as we know. 


Price $3, pre-paid, by Mail. 





BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


Comprises four distinct Schools, viz. : 
Cuurcu Music, PaRLor Music, 
Orcuestra Music, Brass Banp Music. 
A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 
A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this Lnstitution than is usually Pe | 
in learning to merely play an instrument. Establishe 
in 1853. Has graduated over one hundréd Professors of 
Music, and has therefore ceased to be an experiment. 
JAMES BAXTER, Pres’t, 
12—23 Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Contains the “True” Method for Teaching Children! 


TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 


BY 
A. N. JOHNSON, 


Author of “* The True Choir” and “* The True Singing Bchoot 
Text Book,” ee. 


Three classes of Children’s Singing Schools are com- 
monin America: Singing Schools where the only object 
is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the 
principal object is to teach the children to read music, 
and Schools designed to make the children good singers 
in every respect. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


is designed for a Text Book for all three of these classes. 

It contains music from which children will derive as 
much amusement as can be derived from singing without 
learning the rules. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to read 
music readily. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to sing 
with the taste and expression which alone constitutes 
good singing. 

In fact, this book is believed to teach the “ true” 
mode upon which children ought to be taught, and is 
therefore called the 


‘True Juvenile Song Book.” 


Price, dozen. Singl i , sont b 
ttit~©~=—™7w—<«£ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 





The Song Tree. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


Containing Serious and Comic Songs, Duets, Trios, 
mixed and male Quartets for concert or social use; also 
a short Comic Opera, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, by Frederic W. Root. Price, $1.75. 








Cincinnati, O. 


SUNSHINE, 


Sunday ‘Schools. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


NOW READY. Sent for examination on reccipt of 
30 cents. 


** Don’t shut out the sunshine,” 
** The sunshine of the heart.”’ 


Is your Sunday-school bright? -The SunsHINe will 
make it brighter. 

Isit dull? The Sunsutne will enliven it. 

Isit cold? Sunsuine is warm. 

Is it dark? Sunsuine is light. 


** Welcome, swect sunshine, 
Thy bright reign begin; 
Beautiful sunshine 
Come in, oh! comein.” 


A few established favorites. Mostly new, with new 
features. A concertdepartment. A Saturday afternoon 
department. 


Single Copy, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, 





MUSICAL BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music: 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. l6mo. 1.75 


WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 1.25 
RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS, History of Music. 


ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 
GARDNER’S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo. 5.00 
MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes 
on all Passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to 
Music, with an Essay on Hebrew Poetry, by E. 
Hutchinson, 8vo. 3 
ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 
Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 


In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. 1.50 


+25 





Beethoven’s Letters. 16mo. 2.00 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. 16mo. 1.50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Handel. Schoelcher. 16mo. 2.00 
Life of Mendelssohn, 16mo. 1.75 
Life of Rossini. H.S. Edwards. 16mo. 1.75 
Mason’s Musical Letters. 16mo. 1.75 
Mendelssohn's Letters. Italy and Switzerland. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 1.75 
Mozart’s Letters. 2vols. 16mo. 3.50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mo. 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 

by A. L. Alger. 16mo. 1.75 

STANDARD MUSICAL FICTION. 

Anderson, H. C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edward's, Amelia B. Barbara's Hist. Paper. -75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth, 1.25 
Sheppard, Charles Auchester. Paper, -75 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 
Chorley, Henry F. Modern German Music. 8vo. 

London. 3. 


Catel. A Treatise on Harmony, with Notes by 
Lowell Mason. 16mo. -75 
Leslie, Henry. An Elementary Manuel of Music. ~ 


18mo. ° 

Goddard, Joseph. The Philosophy of Music, Lon- 
don. 16mo. 1.3 

Engel, Carl. An Introduction to the Study of 
National Music. London. 8vo. 6.00 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ti, O. 

















eters’ Selected Catalogue of Neto and Popular Ausic. 


EVERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 











CONCERT SONGS. 
Fitth, Sixth, amd Sebenth Grade. 


This Collection has been selected with 
special reference to the WANTS OF AR- 
TISTS. As the classifications refer to 
OUR COPIES, you will see the necessity 
of asking for PETERS’ EDITION. [f you 
are not particular in this respect, you will 
receive an inferior copy, full of mistakes, 
and, in many cases, in different Keys. 
*Ah! blithesome and gay. 7. G. DtoAandc. 

Iligh Soprano. Waltz Song from Faust.... .... Gounod. 60 


Ah! how Suppress, and Ah! the Pleasure. 6&. 


ee TI ois eins ccastonctoasece Bagioli. 0 
Ak! so True! &. Bp». D to high D>. Soprano or 

Tenor. With Violin Obligato............... .. Estabrook. 50 
A Kiss. (Go, gentle Flower, with this Kiss.) 


Un Baccio. 5. E>. DtoBy. TenorSong. Torrente. 65 


*AUl bathed in Tears, I will divide, and Pale 
and Silent. 7. Ey and Cf to A, (or Cf.) Mad 
Scene from Hamlet............ meen reenes Thomas. 1 00 


All is quiet. 5. G. DtoF. Mez. Soprano, with 
Violin ad lib. Eng. and Ger. text.............. Rosewig. 35 


Beneath my Feet the Autumn Leaves are fall- 


ing. & D>». D> to A. Sop. or Tenor... Sponholiz. 50 
Beneath my Feet the Autumn Leaves are fall- 
ing. & By. Bp to F. Altoor Bar....... Sponholtz. 50 
Blind Boy. 6. B Minor. FitoG.......... Kroell. 49 
*Bright, glowing Star. La Stella. G. A. Ctto 
A. Mezzo Soprano. WaltzSong ............... Arditi. % 
Bright Star of Love. 6. G. AtoA. Tenor Song. 
Adapted from Maritana..................ceeecees Wallace. 50 
*Can it be. None ver. 5. F. F to G. Sop. or 
Tenor. (Take none but Peters’ edition).......... Mattei. 50 
*Canitbe. None ver. Alto.............2..- Mattei. 50 
Comeinand shut the Door. &. D. DtoF#. Mez. 
Sop. Arranged from Calcott, by............ Laphaelson. 35 
*Come thou with me. Me cotu Vient. 5. Ah. E> 


to Ay. Mez. Sop. or Tenor, from Straniera...... Bellini. 30 
Come when the Nightingale sinys tothe Rose. &. 


Pe CUR. Mem, Bop, OF BMW. 2. ccc scccccccscce Hewitt. 35 
*Dance of Joy. Danza di Gioia. 6. Ay. Eb to 
A». Waltz Song for High Soprano.......... .... Ascher. 0 


*Dance (The) of Love. La Danzad’Amore. 6&5. 
Cc. DtoA. Waltz Song for High Soprano..Zucantoni. 50 


*Dawn of Love. 5. E. Dt to Gt (or B). Soprano. 
English and German text................sceeceees Ti6izel. 50 
*Dawn of Love.” 5. C. Bto E(orG, adlid.) Alto. 
English and German text...........200--sseeeeeee Toizel. 50 
*Eestasy. FL’Estasi. 7. Fto F. C. For High 
Soprano. Waltz Song ...............+.-- Meewnee Arditi. 7% 
*Farewell! have Faith. 7. Ey. C to B», etc. Re- 
cit. and Aria, from Hamlet.................22+0- Thomas. % 
Farewell! sweet Mary, mine. 5. A>. D> to Ad 
Tenor Song. Eng. and Ger. text.............. Hoffman. 35 
*Farewell! ye Days so happy. 5. G. D to Fi 


Mez. Sop. or Mez. Tenor. Eng., Ger., and Ital... Piatti. 50 


*Far from thee. 7. F. C below the staff to Babove. 
Sop. Eng., Fr.,Ger., and Ital. text. Waltz S’g. Venzano. 60 


*Far from thee. 7. C. LowGtoF# Alto. Venzano. 60 

Flower (The) Girl. La Fiora Ja. 5. E>. Dto 
high C. Soprano. Concert Song... ......... Bivignani. 7 

*Flower Girl Waltz Song. 5. E>. EtoG. Mez. 
Sop. Arranged from Godfrey, by.............. Dressler. 50 





Forest Birdling. 5. Ab. Eto Ab. High Soprano. 
English aad German text...............-sses0e: Lachner. 60 

*France, I salute thee. 6. G. Cito A. Soprano. 
po ee ee Peters. 30 

Gaily chant the Summer Birds. 5. A. Eto Ab. 
NN 0k igcancunsevkunban, abacte De Pinna. 60 


He never returned. 5. F Minor. CtoG. Mezzo 
Soprano. Ask for Peters’ edition .............../ Mattei. 50 


*How nearly Iwas sleeping. 7. E. BtoB. So- 
prano. Scena and Prayer from Freyschutz....... Weber. 60 


Tam dying, Fgypt,dying. 5. C Minor. Ctok. 
I nae cuasinian us Seadcsragusdan capasdy La Hache. 35 


*In Days of Childhood. Ne di felici. 5. Bo. 
F to By for high Sop. (or F to G for Mez. Sop.) Mazur- 
PR acivksventp eevececivad dehbaseks <ahte Gounod. 50 
*In the Calmness. Nella Caima, 6. F. C to 
B>. High Sop. (or Mez. Sop., addib.) WaltzS’g. Gounod. 60 


*I will divide my Flowers. 7. A. Cito A (or Ct, 


ES MED - conta icecksecesscosasens Thomas. 35 
Joy (The). La Gioia. 5. By. Eto G. Mez. So 
OR OE TG on « heck vcccccuseecnsescsonseeueées Albites. 60 


Kellogg’s Flower Song. La Giardiniera. 6. 
D. CetoF. Concert tong for Soprano... .... Giorza. 80 








We would call especial attention to the following choice 
collection of bound Vocal Music: 


SHINING LIGHTS, 


A collection of Sacred Songs. Price, $1.75 in boards ; $2.50 
in cloth and gilt. 


PRICELESS GEMS, 


A collection of beantiful Ballads, by Thomas. Millard, etc. 
Price, $1.75 in boards; $2.50 in cloth and gilt. 





Price, $5 in cloth and gilt. Containing over one hundred 
beautiful Opera Songs. 








Light Songs and Charming Stories. 6. G. D 
toA. CavatinaforSoprano. Arr. from Ricci, by Dressler. 40 


Like Death’s Forebodings. 6. G. BtoE. Bar. 


Recitativo and Nociurno from Wagner, by...... Dressler. 60 
Little Rird, here fold thy Wing. 5. Ey. C to 
A>. Concert Song for Soprano............++.... Kinkel. SW 
Main Truck; or, A Leap for Life. 6. D to Gt. 
Descriptive Song for Tenor..............seeeees Russell. 60 
Mandolinata. Roman Serenade. 5. G. D to 
G. Mez. Soprano or Tenor.... ........00..+- Paladithe. 
*Mother’s (The) Recognition. 5. G. DtoG. Mez. 
Soprano or Tenor. Eng. and Ger.... ........... Tlzel. 
*Mother’s Recognition. &. En. Phy to E>. Alto, 
I hrdndntwdsskatewesssucwiiarae bac. anal Tolzel. 30 


My Dearest, how fondly I love thee! 5. Ey. 
By to Ey. Mez. Sop. or Alto. Letter Song from Périchole. 35 


My Heartisweary. 5. D Minor. DtoF#. Mez. 


Soprano or Bar. 
*My Lover is the Village Smith. 5. A. Mez. 
Sop. C#to A. Take none but Peters’ edition... Hdlzel. 50 
My sweetest Thoughts arethine. 5. F. Eto. 
Soprano OF TOMO... .....cccrcccccccccccccccsces Kinkel. 40 
*Nature has Taught usto Kiss. 5. E. Bunder 
the line to A above. The new II Bacio...... ..Keéller. 530 


Not all my Wrath. 5. D Minor. CtoG. Bari- 
tone in Base Clef. Recit. and Cavatina........... Verdi. 60 





*Now a Spell, Tutto un Mondo. &. F. Fito. 
High Soprano (or Mez. Sop., ad Hib.) Anitta.... Gounod. 


*Oft does the weary Heart. 7. F Minor and Ab 
Major. D to highC (or Dp). Bravoura Song for high 
Ws 0dbdud Gabaidivadcdlvésnbesscstaumehtactemed Verdi. 


*Once in Thule. G. A Minor. BtoF. Mez. Sop. 
Eng., Ger., and Ital. Margarita’s Song at the Spinning- 


WO irwkv08659000-0940050 pov ss seecteesecsenbe Gounod. 50 
One most noble lovely Lady. Nobile Donna. 7. 
By. Cto Bs. Concert Song for Sop......... Meyerbeer. 35 
O sweet Flowers! impart thy mystic Art. 6. 
By. CtoF. Mez. Sop. Eng., G., and Ital. Gounod. 50 
O tell me, Birdies wild! 5. F. CtoG. Mez. Te- 
er. Tae WO Gk, BE. nck c ciiccc vectceadseved Gumbert. t& 
Oh, thou sublime, sweet Evening Star! 5. G. 
BtoE. Dar, E., and Ger., from Tannhiuser. Wagner. 35 
*Patle and Silent neath the Waters. 7. A. Dto 
B. High Soprano, from Hamlet................ Thomas. 
*Pretty Zingorella, 6. D. DtoB. Lively Concert 
a TF BND as icc ese viees cgactecsceses Millard. 50 
Repeat that you loveme. 5. F. CtoA. Concert 
Seng for Soprano. Eng. and Ital................ Giorza. 00 
Roland’s Rock. 5&5. D Minor. C to Ey. Bar. or 
ee. TRG, GEG ndccne. 000cceecasecsants Reissiger. 35 
Separation. La Separazione. 6. Ey. Eb to Ad. 
Soprano or Tenor. Translated by Wheeler...... Rossini, 25 
Silent Love. 5. E>. EntoAp. Mez. Sop. or Tenor. 
Eng. and Ger. Translated by Barnett. ....... Schuman. 30 
*Sing me a Switzer’s Song of Love. 5. G. Dto 
B (or simplified to G). Sopramo..............6+ Groschel. 50 


*Song of the Sea-Shell. 5. KE. EytoG. Sop. or 
SO. FO GN Ge ec ccsecspeccccencenenseqes Keller. 6! 
*Song of the Sca-Shell, 5. G. LowGtoD. Alto 
ETD, TE, GRE Geis 59 05. 2050 2 2seirscwerusises Keller. 60 
*Spirit of Spring. S&S. C. D to E. Mez. Sop- 
DORK Sncinns: dacgccea siveesiecenéuncenshageas 004 Williams. %0 
Sympathy. Consolezmot. & E>. BytoB. Mez- 
BO BOMERNG 0 000 ccccccccceccccccecs esccccceteceveed Ascher. 40 


Thee only I love. 5.6 C. Bto G. Mez. Sop. or Te- 


nor. Eng. and Ger. 
Thou beauteous as an Angel art. 
Tenor Song. E. and Ital. 


Thou everywhere. 5. Dp. Db to F. Mez. Sop. or 
var. Eng. and Ger. text..... . sencveavevenenle Lachner. 


5. By. FtoG. 


5. By. DtoF. Mez. 


Thou who canst teach me. 


Sop. Eng., Ger., and Ital. Song of the Pope.. . Mozart. 
'Tis True! E Ver. &. E Minor. D$toE. Mez. 
BL OE ND ois cn ctcsies csssnce!vcsonsnte Campana. 


*Triumph of Love. 5. Ey. D to Ap. Soprano. 
Eng. and Italian. Written for Mlle. Nilsson... . Operti. 


Vale of Youth. 5. D Minor and E>. C to G. 
Soprano or Tenor. Eng. and French..... ........ Tonel. 


Vale of Youth. 5. E>. BtoF. Altoor Bar.. Tone. 


Wanderer’s Song. G6. E>. BotoE. Bar. or Base. 


Bs GO GR oo icc 00sns- covcsengscsstecsopetesebea Proch. 
*When those sweet rosy Lips. 6. D. Ct to A. 
Waltz Song for Soprano. Eng. and Ital......... Arditi. 


Where e’er I go, thou goest with me. 5. G. Eto 
A. Sop. or Tenor, Eng. and Ger.... ...... ....... Abt. 


Where e’r I go, ete. 


*With Song and Dance. 6, By. DtoBy. Waltz 
Song for Soprano. Eng. and Ital................. Arditi. 


Yes. Through my Efforts thou art Free, 
CttoB. High Soprano. Eng., Fr., and Ital..MJeyerbeer. 








Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 


1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult. 





Arranged from Abt, by 22aphaelson. ¢ 


Arr. from Ricci, by Dressler. % 


BOE NB 6 stcdiccctd ices Abt. 


7. A.- 


60 


50 


Biack Letters, the Key. The other Letters, the Compass. 
Address all Orders to J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York. 
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Just Published! 


NEW REED ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 





BIMBALL’S 


NEW METHOD 


For the heed Organ, 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 


(Author of Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries.) 


The most Complete, Thorough, Progressive, 
and Practical Book of the kind that 
has ever been issued. 


This Book Contains 168 large Pages, 
making it the , 


Largest Reed Organ Instructor in the Market. 


CONTENTS 


Part I.—Elementary Exercises. 

Part II.—Scales, Exercises, and Instructive Pieces in all 
the keys. 

Part I11.—Miscellaneous Pieces, varefully graded and 
progressively arranged. 

Part IV.—The Minor Scales. 

Part V.—Interludes in all the keys and styles of move- 
ment. 

Part VI.—Modulations from each key to any other key. 

Part VII.—A choice collection of Vocal Gems. 


This book has been prepared expressly for teachers’ 
use, while the copious notes and directions will render it 
valuable as a. SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 

The exercises are all- melodic in character, and pleasing 
to the student. 

But one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations 
and directiens are given, so that it is almost impossible 
for the student to go astray 

The work is CAREFULLY FINGERED THROUGH- 
OUT. Especial attention has been given to DousLE 
Fingerina, or the SHirTine oF FinGers WHILE HouLpine 
Down a Key. 

The work is westhetically as well as technically pro- 
gressive, leading the student by easy stages up to the 
study and appreciation of the best organ music. 

All who have seen it pronounce it 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE KIND EXTANT. 
Printed on fine white paper, and substantially bound 


in boards, 
Price, $2.50. 
8-tf. 





In Press—Ready May 15th. 


BRAINARD’S 


NEW METHOD 


For the Piano Forte, 


By GEORGE W. BRAINARD. 


After many years of careful en, under the 
supervision of the late Mr. S. Brainard, this work is 
now presented to the Musical public. It will be found 
one of the most CompLetse, THOROUGH, and PROGRESSIVE 
books of the kind ever issued, and when examined will 
not fail to take the place of all other Piano Forte 
methods. We especially desire Teachers to examine 
Brainarv’s New MeTuop For THE Piano Forte. A 
complete circular, fully describing this new method, will 
be sent free to any address. 

Price, Taxes DoLiars. 
receipt of price. 


8-tf. 


Copies mailed, post-paid, on 





What is Home without an Organ? 


And what will an Organ now be, without a copy 
of DITSON & CO.’S new, delightful, com- 
plete collection of Reed Organ 
Music, called the 


ORGAN AT HOME ? 


Every Organ needs it. The 


Onaax AT HOME! Best Collection for Reed 
0 R cans: 200 not difficult pieces, 
80 or Gron-izea that no dull music is in them: 
the org A n, smooth, legato style used, but 
as an orga N at Home should be cheerful, 
light Ana staccato music is not excluded. At 
present T:. Organ in a home is often silent, for 
Hin music is not provided for it. Here is 
h O mne-1ike, easy, familiar, new music, 
at ho M. in every nation, in fact all kinds, by 
w-hom E verybody considers the best com- 
posers. 

The publishers take pride and pleasure iu presenting 


such a superior book to the public, and believe it wor- 


thy to be at home invevery family. 


Price: Boards, $7.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Fall Gilt, $4.00. 





DOLLAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


sssEsss 


fPLARKE'sS Pottar JNSTRUCTOR 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


PLARKE'S PoLtar JNSTRUCTOR 


FOR PIANOFORTE, 


fLARKE'S Potrar JNSTRUCTOR 


FOR VIOLIN. 


Three very attractive and useful Instruction Books, 
designed for those who wish to take a partial and easy 
course! Full of bright, popular music for practice, the 
first two containing (exch) nearly 70 tunes, and the last 
122 tunes, besides exercises. 


ss$$$ss 
Strauss Dance Music, - - 1.00 
For VIOLIN OR FLUTE AND PIANO. 
Winner’s Violin and Flute Duetts, 1.00 


For 2 Violins, or 2 Flutes, or Violin and Flute, 
Winner’s Band of Four, [Nearly Ready] 1.00 


Easy Quartets for Violin or Flute, Cornet or Clar- 
ionet, and 2d Violin or Violoncello. 


The above three books are for THE Prorie, and are 
full of the bright, wide-awake, easy music, that is n’t 
hard to play, and is so delightful to listeners. 

The above books mailed, post-paid, for the retail price 


Oliver Ditson & Co. Chas. H, Ditson & Co. 


BOSTON. 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








We call attention to the new Series of 


“TRUE” 
Instruction Books, 


WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER. 


Each work teaches in a conciso and sim 
how to play upon each instrument designated, beginning 
with the first principles, and gradually carrying the 
learner forward by a course of progressive lessons, such 
«8 can not fail, if rightly used, of making a good por- 
former, in the shortest ible time. 

The series of ‘* TRUE” INSTRUCTORS contains the 
following, each book being arranged with especial rvfer- 
ence to being useful and practical for each instrument, 
and eo concise explanations of the practical use 
of cach insirument, with rudiments, exercises, and cther 
specialties carefully selected : 


RYAN’S TRUE PIANO. 


The Proorrssive Lessons contained in this book are 
now, and found in no other work. 


RYAN’S TRUE VIOLIN. 


Containing all of the late popular melodies. 


RYAN’S TRUE MELODEON. 


Among the Pr songs are ‘‘ Pass Under the Rod, 
“Leaf by Leaf,” “‘ Ring my Mother Wore,”’ etc. 


RYAN’S TRUE FLUTE. 


Complete instructions and large collection of new 
music. 


RYAN’S TRUE CABINET ORGAN. 


Contains preludes and interludes, and selections of 
beautiful organ music. 


RYAN’S TRUE BUGLE. 


With this little work you can learn to “* Blow your 
own Horn,” in a few hours practice, to perfection. 


RYAN’S TRUE FIFE. 


Contains all the calls for camp and field duty, besides 
instructions and music. 


RYAN’S TRUE VIOLONCELLO. 


Containing complete instructions, exercises, and ex- 
amples, with extracts frum works of Romberg, Dupont, 
Dotzauer, and Hamilton; also a large collection of the 
most popular melodies. 


RYAN’S TRUE FLAGEOLET. 


Containing simple instructions and a large amount of 
popular music. 


RYAN’S TRUE CLARIONET. 


A new and attractive system, witb favorite melodies 
interspersed. 


RYAN’S TRUE DRUM. 


A complete manual, giving all the calls, to which is 
added suitable music. 


RYAN’S TRUE GUITAR. 


In PRess, WILL BB Reavy Novemser 1. 

This will be the latest, most original, and perfect | 
instructor ever issued for this delightful instrument. It 
will contain everything necessary to make a good per- 
former, hesides all of the late popular songs and pieces. 


All of the books in the “TRUE” INSTRUCTION 
series are strongly bound, with illustrated title-page; 
and they are acknowledged to be the best and most com- 
plete for the money, ever published. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 


sent by mail to any part of the ——-. Post- 
paid. on receipt of price. Usual discount to teachers 
and the trade. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnuti, 0. 


le manner 










